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VOLUME XX JUNE 1948 NUMBER 4 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
Journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


HE next Annual Conference of the British Institute will be 

held, as was mentioned in our last issue, over the week-end 

of September 24th-27th at Christ Church, Oxford. The 
theme will be World Citizenship, and among those who have agreed 
to speak are Professor Harold Laski, Ritchie Calder, C. N. Beeby 
of UNESCO, and J. L. Longland. Copies of the Advance Pro- 
gramme will be circulated to members within the next few weeks. 
It is interesting to note that the American Association for Adult 
Education is to take as the theme for its Annual Conference this 
year ‘ World Understanding—the Community’s Job’. As the tenta- 
tive programme of the American Conference states, ‘ Education 
for world understanding must take place where people are—in the 
local community. It cannot be imposed from above. World under- 
standing as envisaged in this Conference programme means the 
ability of ordinary citizens to relate international events to activities 
going on in their own communities.’ This view is one which will 
be given emphasis at the Conference of the British Institute, when, 
in addition to the major sessions, sessions are planned for the 
discussion of the practical application of the general issues. 


Music IN HOospPITALS 


The Institute has been closely concerned since before the war 
with the provision of cultural facilities in hospitals. Its present 
experiment in mental hospitals has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion and has shown not merely how necessary and welcome such 
work is, but has also revealed how many different experiments are 
being carried out. Among the newer bodies active in this field is 
the Council for Music in Hospitals, whose value is, after only a 
few months’ work, widely recognized. In the concerts the Council 
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is arranging for hospitals they have won the co-operation of a 
number of noted artists. As might be expected, the Americans have 
taken work in this field further than ourselves. A report by the 
National Music Council of America on the Use of Music in Mental 
Hospitals, which we have just received, shows that many hospitals 
employ a full-time professional musical director. The report goes 
on to say, ‘although ideas differ on the possible value of music 
as therapy, there is no disagreement of opinion that musical 
activities, when carried out under proper medical supervision and 
qualified musical directors, have had beneficial effects on many 
categories of patients’. In this cautiously worded report one con- 
clusion is, ‘ Music made by the patients themselves, either in groups 
or individually, is generally regarded as more helpful for their 
improvement than music made for them.’ 

In this country the growing interest in music has been reflected 
not only in adult education, but also in the success attending the 
activities of the Workers’ Music Association. During the summer 
the WMA is holding a ‘ Holiday Music School’. The school, which 
is to be held at Dover from August 29th to September 11th, is 
designed for the lay singer or instrumentalist, for the conductor, 
instructor or leader, or the aspirant to these offices. The Director 
of the school is Alan Bush. Further details of the course may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the WMA at 17 Bishops Bridge 
Road, London, W.2. 

Among other summer schools organized are those of the Educa- 
tional Centres Association on Educational Activities in Community 
Centres, which are to be held, in co-operation with the University 
of Oxford Extra-Mural Delegacy, from July 17th-31st and August 
14th-28th. 


VIsuUAL AIDS 


It is pleasant, after the criticism expressed in our last issue, to 
note that recent issues of Map Review, published by the Bureau of 
Current Affairs, have reached a high standard. Map Review No. 50, 
‘Our Weekly Bread’, and No. 51, ‘Czecho-Slovakian Close-up ’, 
attractive in presentation and objective in treatment, are models 
for this type of material. It is unfortunate that the BCA is driven 
by increasing costs to raise the subscription rate of Map Review 
to 30s. a year, which, little though it is for the value received, is a 
costly item to the youth clubs, community centres and other groups 
for whom this is designed. It is to be hoped that the interests of 
these groups, and the particular needs of adult education will not 
be lost sight of by the various committees and councils now con- 
cerning themselves with the provision of visual aids. Since the 
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foregoing was written the Bureau of Current Affairs announces 
that its Map Reviews are now subject to 100 per cent. Purchase 
Tax. They are classified, we are told, with ‘ pictures, prints, engrav- 
ings, photographs, busts, vases and similar articles’. To keep Map 
Review at its present price of 30s. a year, the Bureau, because of this 
decision, now finds it necessary to produce a single-sided Review. 
While there are educational advantages in this change, the cause 
of it and the imposition of 100 per cent. Purchase Tax on educa- 
tional material must be deplored. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


In this issue of ADULT EDUCATION discussion ranges over a 
number of topics, the place of Art in adult education, the work of 
Community Associations, and Standards of Work in Tutorial 
Classes. In addition, a valuable contribution on the work of the 
Norwegian Folk High Schools is made by the Cultural Attaché to 
the Norwegian Embassy. More general is the article on Human 
Relations by Mr Domnitz. The conflicts that exist in any com- 
munity present a serious problem to the educationist. The frictions 
between Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, coloured and 
white, employed and employer, are constant sources of unrest and 
social tensions. The sources of many of these conflicts, if not all, 
can be traced to ignorance. The educationist and, in particular, the 
adult educationist, has a grave responsibility to attempt to reduce 
the tensions and allay the frictions. A carefully considered ‘pro- 
gramme of guided experiment and research adapting to English 
circumstances some of the lessons of the American experiments 
described by Mr Domnitz, would be a very useful contribution to 
the national well-being. Readers concerned with work of this or 
a similar kind are invited to send their comments on the article. 

The next issue of ADULT EDUCATION will see its twenty-first birth- 
day. Modesty and the restrictions imposed by present conditions 
prevent any undue celebration of the event. We hope that our 
present readers will, by introducing the journal to their friends 
and colleagues, provide us with a very welcome birthday gift. 


NEw Books 


A new series of books likely to be particularly interesting to the 
adult student and to the intelligent general reader, is Hutchinson’s 
University Library. If the quality of the books themselves can 
be judged from the names of the editors, who include Basil Willey, 
Sir Maurice Powicke, J. C. Flugel and G. D. H. Cole, they should 
be a valuable complement to the Home University Library Series. 
For these days they are, at 7s. 6d., moderately priced. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH ART—FOR ALL 
by HELEN LOWENTHAL 


HE new movement in child education, which has lifted art 

from the perimeter to the centre, is all but established. 

There are now many schools in which the art teacher has 
brought his subject into close relation with literature, history, 
geography and even mathematics. The Emergency Training 
Colleges are laying great stress on the psychological value of art 
in all forms, and at many of them work of the most remarkable 
quality is done by students neither previously trained nor specially 
gifted. This has converted many reluctant Educationalists. Imagina- 
tive painting has proved itself to be almost the greatest source of 
pleasure open to the child in school—that is to the average child 
in the average schooi. Music and drama are now well established 
and no revolution is needed to make them an integral part of 
education. They do, however, require fairly expensive equipment 
and adequate training in the teacher. But art can be taught almost 
anywhere with very little equipment indeed provided the teachers 
are, if not elaborately trained, at least inspired enthusiasts. Art 
taught in the new way has entered hospitals. It has assisted 
many tuberculous patients, and even serious mental cases. 
Delinquent and mentally defective children have been given amaz- 
ing help thereby. In order to grasp the fundamental satisfaction 
which the human spirit achieves in this creative activity it is only 
necessary to examine the work, say, of an otherwise unmanageable 
epileptic boy, who with almost no guidance produces a six-foot 
landscape scroll in poster colours. 

Herbert Read has presented at length the psychological basis of 
the satisfaction which making art gives (Education Through Art*).. 
His survey, wide and searching, is chiefly directed towards the 
education of the child, but all his premises can be made to apply 
to the adult. The joylessness of the old-fashioned school, the sterility 
of the intellectual acquisition of knowledge divorced from feeling, 
the over-emphasis on mental discipline and the loss of sensitive 
response is as characteristic of the world at large as it is of the 
nineteenth century school room. So much of the stuff of adult 
education in the past thirty years was given its warmth of feeling 
by the social and revolutionary implications which it carried. A 
knowledge of history or literature which could lead the student to 
change the circumstances of his life, and give him. opportunities of 
co-operative political and social activity was by that fact enriching. 


* Faber, 1942. 
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Now that so much has been achieved politically, the emotional 
basis of much adult education appears less satisfying. The joyless- 
ness of everyday life haunts the evening class, which is devoted to 
the careful acquisition of rational knowledge. Just as in the old- 
fashioned school a series of unconnected subjects, integrated by 
no great central idea of life, was drummed into the pupil, so 
frequently to-day the student in a University Extension or WEA 
course will move from topic to topic without in the slightest 
developing the depth or quality of his mind. From Red Brick 
comes most of the mental food of adult education, and Red 
Brick has been desperately attached to the notion of intellectual 
specialization, producing all forms of the scientist, the historian, 
the literary, linguistic or other expert, without allowing much genial 
admixture. How many times could the lament of Darwin on his 
loss of aesthetic feeling be repeated from those halls of Red Brick ? : 

‘My mind seems to have become a kind of machine for grinding 
general laws out of large collections of facts, but why this should 
have caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone on which 
the higher states depend, I cannot conceive. A man with a mind 
more highly organized or better constituted than mine, would not, 
I suppose, have thus suffered; and if I had to live my life over 
again, I would have made a rule to read some poetry and listen to 
some music at least once every week. . . . The loss of these 
‘tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the 
intellect, and more probably to the moral characier, by enfeebling 
the emotional part of our nature.’ 

Darwin does not mention’ the Fine Arts. His age was the one 
which most firmly trod art underfoot. Herbert Read, in one of the 
most valuable appendices to his book (The Place of Art in the 
University), stresses that the appreciation of the Fine Arts is of all 
aesthetic development the most directly useful, for ‘Fine Art 
represents culture at its most coherent stage; and a work of art 
embodies the values of that culture with the greatest possible 
vividness.’ 


ART IN ADULT EDUCATION 


But how in fact can art be integrated into the jumbled assortment 
of classes and authorities which make up the edifice of adult 
education ? There appear to be two aspects which have hitherto 
been forcibly divorced—the rational and the intuitive. The teaching 
of Art History and Art Appreciation (or whatever passes for this 
mysterious instruction) has been the task of University Extension, 
WEA and the Literary Institute. Classes in drawing, painting, 
sculpture and the crafts have been deemed the business of the 
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local authorities, with their Art Schools and Technical Colleges, 
and of certain educational settlements or craft centres. This division 
of function is, of course, a symptom of the old disease. The 
splintering of the personality in education is a relic of a limiting 
vocational training. It has now become more ridiculous than ever 
in adult education, which should surely aim primarily at integration 
and the enrichment of personality. If this division makes organiza- 
tion easier, it is surely organization for its own sake and not for 
the sake of anything which passes for education. Moreover, since 
the Ministry of Education (Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, 
1939) recommends in art teaching ‘a reasonable balance between 
the acquisition of knowledge and skill and their use in the expression 
of ideas’, it cannot believe any longer that Art Appreciation must 
only be taught through one body whilst painting or sculpture is 
the business of a totally different one. If, indeed, there were perfect 
co-operation between the different bodies the student could usefully 
shuttle to and fro, but as in fact most small towns and nearly all 
small villages are without art schools (and many art schools in 
the larger towns lack any knowledge of the new imaginative 
approach) the prospects of uniting the intellectual and the intuitive 
forces in practice are hopeless. 

If one activity is to precede the other, it would seem as if the 
primary one must be the creative activity. This must be given the 
measure of importance it holds in school education. ‘ Appreciation 
of Art’ comes far more readily from shaping of forms and laying 
on of colours, from the realization of the mental image and the 
excitement of perception through the eye, than from courses of 
lectures. E. M. Foster mentions ‘the importance of sensation in 
an age which practises the brutalities and recommends the ideals’. 
It is the anaesthesia to visual sensation which so alarms the moralist 
and critic. From Ruskin, through Morris, Gill, Lethaby, Fry and 
now Herbert Read, indifference to the visual squalor produced in 
the last century (and briskly carried on in our own) has seemed 
the mark of spiritual death. ‘ Insensibility is not a class distinction, 
much less a national or racial distinction. Insensibility to beauty 
and truth, to goodness and glory, is found in offices and colleges 
no less than in slums and railway carriages. Though we must admit 
the real presence of these diseases of human thought we do not 
thereby confirm their reality in an absolute sense. For we must 
assert with Plato that the ideal is the true,’ says Read. The ideal. 
the ‘earthly immortality the language of all nations’ can only 
be arrived at intuitively. The cure for insensibility is the intense 
cultivation of the imagination and the experience of the inner 
satisfaction which it brings. 
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- Ordinary people can be induced to paint, and to model. An 
enthusiastic and serious teacher will soon surmount diffidence and 
self-consciousness. The class may begin with a lecture demonstra- 
tion in which the technical difficulties are made plain, or with a 
talk on the aesthetic analysis of a subject. The approach will be 
the teacher’s own. For the all-important element is the teacher who 
generates the atmosphere in which the class sets to work. Neither 
limitations of surrounding, or materials, can spoil the achievement 
of the inspired teacher, though favourable conditions make his 
lot easier. The imaginative approach to the students’ work is 
all-important, and it is surprising how soon the good teacher can 
surmount barriers of inhibition and conventional imitation. One 
class of which I have knowledge, where none of the twenty-three 
students had done any painting since leaving school at fourteen, 
produced by the end of the year a great output of lively work, and 
discovered three students sufficiently talented to make art teaching 
a prospective career. Moreover, the teacher himself, after two hours’ 
work per week, was able to throw as much light on the problems 
and psychological difficulties of the students as many of the tutors 
who lived with them and taught them for much longer periods. 

The difficulties of finding good teachers for imaginative art teach- 
ing must be reckoned with. It is essential to avoid the shallow 
and shoddy personalities. But there are many under-employed 
artists of great merit ; there are many first-class school teachers who 
would welcome some escape into adult teaching; and from the 
best art schools a flow of talent is obtainable. 

I am fully aware of the necessity for allying imaginative painting 
and sculpture with the equally vital forms of craft teaching. There 
should in truth be the closest alliance between them. But until 
there are enough well-equipped centres in which some of the riches 
of the art school can be united with the enthusiasm of the successful 
literary institute, the new approach to the crafts can hardly spread 
to the adult beginner. There is no doubt that when it does a new 
spirit will enter. If proof is needed it may be found in the faithful 
following which the most vigorous art schools have in their evening 
students at present. 


THE PLACE OF ART HISTORY 


I have emphasized the importance of the creative activities because 
they have hitherto played no part at all in most forms of adult 
education. The intellectual avenues must not, however, be con- 
sidered separately. Art history, as has so often been said, is almost 
the perfect subject for the under-educated man. Provided that it is 
not accepted as the sole method of art appreciation, it can enrich 
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and vivify the scant and scattered historical knowledge of the 
ordinary man to an amazing degree. It can illuminate philosophical 
ideas, relate history and literature, throw light on dark and remote 
periods before either history or literature was recorded, and show 
psychological continuity in human development. In addition, it 
can give the class a shared experience in seeing actual works of 
art when visits to galleries and museums form part of the course. 
I do not believe that there is any other subject which so swiftly 
carries a man beyond the limits of his mental parish. 

It can be as helpful to the highly educated but one-track 
scientist as to the manual worker from an elementary school. In 
each case the experience of seeing is a novel experience. Since most 
schools and nearly all universities have no provision for art history 
there is a very limited supply of tutors. But the Courtauld Institute 
in London and the Barbor Institute in Birmingham should ensure 
a greater number in future. Text books and lantern slides are in 
very short supply and this should be a matter for urgent considera- 
tion by the committees set up to deal with visual aids. The 
formation by public libraries of collections of illustrations, photo- 
graphs, reproductions, slides, and films must surely follow as soon 
as supplies improve. No form of education should be more stressed, 
since if public taste is left in its present state there can be little 
hope of achieving a higher standard of design for the new towns 
than is at present visible in the public buildings of the inter-war 
period. Many people concerned in adult education, the faithful 
core of WEA stalwarts, are the very people who will have the 
appointing of city architects and planners. If they cannot be given 
a wider sense of good design, the prospects for the New Look are 
pretty poor. 

There has recently appeared a very remarkable book which in 
itself embodies the power to integrate the different aspects of 
humanistic study and to illuminate them through art. This is 
the publicatjon of the Warburg Institute, British Art and the 
Mediterranean* by the late Dr Saxl and by Dr Wittkower. It 
contains in book form a whole exhibition (held in 1941) which 
showed the many contacts between England and the civilizations 
of Greece, Rome, and the Italian Renaissance. Thus the trans- 
mutation in Britain of classical trends illuminates the parallel 
transmutation of thought. We can see, by looking at the Romano- 
British Medusa head from Bath, how wild and passionate was the 
British admixture to the Roman model; or in looking at the 
architecture of Inigo Jones or Kent how much classical forms 
shaped the culture of the English gentleman. This great book of 


* Oxford University Press, £3 3s. 
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brilliant illustrations to the history of ideas is as important to 
educational history as anything which has appeared in recent years. 
Through the Warburg Institute, now part of the University of 
London, new possibilities of historical and philosophical study 
within and without the University are revealed. 

The means are at hand for developing the intellectual approach 
to art by the method here displayed. The intuitive approach 
mentioned first, can likewise call for assistance from such a well 
prepared body as the Society for Education in Art, which comprises 
the progressive art teachers, and is excellently equipped to assist 
adult education. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATION 


by HAROLD MARKS 


(Education Secretary to the Educational Centres Association and 
Hon. Education Adviser to the National Federation of 
Community Associations) 


HATEVER the shortcomings of the Forces wartime adult 

education schemes, they brought more adults into contact 

with some form of organized adult education than ever 
before. This was made possible by the peculiar circumstances of 
life in the Forces, boredom and removal from normal surroundings 
and by the possibility of compulsory attendance. Mass participation 
in adult education in time of peace presents a problem which 
cannot be solved on the same terms. The county college scheme, 
when it is full operation and if combined with a really good scheme 
of education in the Forces may develop such a taste for education 
and such.a realization that it is a life-long process, that a mass 
demand for civilian adult education facilities will be created. Such 
a possibility should be kept in mind in planning. 

In the meantime the rapidly growing Community Association 
movement presents an opportunity for widespread extension of 
adult education. Originally designed to meet the social needs of the 
new housing estates by tackling neighbourhood problems, providing 
a centre for social life and developing a sense of community, the 
movement has expanded greatly, often as a result of the re-discovery 
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of the values of neighbourhood life brought about by civil defence 
activities during the war. The Physical Training and Recreation 
Act of 1937 provided a more easily available source of funds for 
buildings and with the encouragement of the Education Act of 
1944 many LEA’s are now active in stimulating the development 
of Community Associations and give great aid to the movement 
by appointing organizers and paying the salaries of wardens for 
centres. Above all, the National Council of Social Service and 
other voluntary bodies, including since 1945 the energetic National 
Federation of Community Associations, have been tireless in 
promoting and serving associations. 

As a result of all this, there are in active life at the present time 
well over 1,000 Community Associations. The number is steadily 
increasing despite accommodation difficulties ; at present only 300 
Associations have buildings of their own (Centres) of which very 
few permanent ones were built for the purpose, and about the same 
number employ full-time paid officers (Wardens or Secretaries). 


ACTIVITY 


The importance of the Community Association movement to 
adult education does not lie merely in the fact that Associations 
have among their objectives, however hopeless of immediate realiza- 
tion, suitable premises for adult classes and the organization of a 
wide-ranging class programme. This will be important, though at 
the moment formal classes of students who are prepared, in a phrase 
of Alderman Shearman’s, ‘to undertake continuous reflective con- 
sideration of the problems of life and society’ do not figure largely 
among the activities of Community Associations. ‘Classes’ are 
usually the worry of management committees and a source of 
disappointment to adult education organizers; where an LEA 
grant has to be justified merely by reference to classes organized, 
it is likely to fall in the next economy drive. Yet many classes, 
especially of the more practical type, are organized by Community 
Associations, and they do attract many who have not previously 
been adult students. A single, not outstanding, Association without 
any premises of its own organized in a session lecture courses on 
‘Pictures and the Picture Goer’, ‘Science and. Everyday Life’, 
* Social Problems’, ‘ Current Affairs ’, and ‘ Some Twentieth Century 
Writers ’, and classes in Plastics, Leatherwork, Cookery, Orchestral 

Playing and Ballroom Dancing. The programme is not untypical. 

Centres vary enormously in class activity. How many and how 
valuable are the classes being held depends partly as always on 
the type of potential student, but especially in the Community 
Centre on the imagination of the organizers in relating class 
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provision to conscious needs as well as in exploiting the link between 
education and entertainment. Informal educational methods with 
a serious educational purpose frequently suit the Community 
Association best. The case of a group of women in an old estab- 
lished centre in which it is notoriously difficult to organize classes 
is illuminating. Soon after the end of the war the warden organized a 
‘G.I. Brides Parents’ Association’ for the mothers of the numbers of 
girls who had married American soldiers and gone to the States. 
The Club was originally a social gathering for conversation and 
tea. Informal discussions not without educational value led to a 
demand for accurate information. As a result, visitors from the 
States have been invited regularly to address the Club’s members 
and a group of about thirty women, not of a type normally found 
in WEA classes, forms a serious study group. 

Where there is less imaginative leadership, conscious need drives 
the majority only into leatherwork, keep fit, and similar classes. 
Imaginative leadership is no less necessary if classes of less obviously 
practical value—other than those in the Arts (Music mainly)— 
are to be made to appear entertaining.* Where they exist it is 
usually because of the entertainment value implicit in the person- 
ality of a particular lecturer or in a technique like discussion. Much 
more consideration needs to be given to this type of development. 
The living newspaper and current affairs play and the film and the 
educational visit deserve particular attention. One interest can lead 
or rather be developed into another. A group of miners in one 
centre became interested in puppetry; somewhat to their own. 
surprise they developed an interest in music through putting on a 
puppet performance of Pagliacci with gramophone records. 


EDUCATION THROUGH RESPONSIBILITY 


A Community Centre is, as the Ministry of Education rightly 
points out in its ‘Red Book’, primarily a social and recreational 
centre; a Community Association (regrettably neglected in official 
publications) is, in the words of the NFCA constitution, ‘an 
organization of neighbours based on the idea that the personalities 
of men and women can develop to the best only as men and women 
serve a community which in turn serves them. It is a democratic 
fellowship of individuals and organizations bound together by one 
common purpose, the common good.’ . 


* The remaining educational activities (i.e. activities other than sport, 
dances, etc.) of the Association, the list of whose classes has been given 
above, comprise theatrical performances and visits to the theatre, film shows 
and popular concerts and visits to concerts, picture exhibitions and visits 
to exhibitions ; "bus trips and works tours. 
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If the general development of the individual is education both 
Centre and Association can be and often are valuable adult educa- 
tion agencies, quite outside the classes they organize, when their 
social and recreational function and neighbourhood purposes are 
properly fulfilled. They provide, in the first place, an opportunity 
for education through the organization of social pleasures. Dances, 
whist drives, concerts, socials, carnivals and garden parties in the 
Community Centre are organized not as a commercial enterprise 
but by groups of ordinary people for themselves. They provide an 
opportunity for education by doing not only in the democratic 
organization of publicity and accommodation, refreshments and 
so on, but also often in the provision of the entertainments them- 
selves, especially in drama and music. 

Many Associations arrange a festival or carnival week needing 
really intense and elaborate organization but the group system (on 
which activities in most Community Associations are organized) 
means that even the running of a table tennis club can provide a 
practical education in democratic organization for its members. 
In one well-developed Association with forty-two activity groups 
and a total of 3,100 individual members, one in ten of the member- 
ship belong to one or more of the different committees. 

If education is to be obtained through the organization of social 
activities, the investigation and solution of neighbourhood needs 
is a still more valuable exercise involving also active co-operation 
with public authorities and effective contact with the realities of 
-social and economic life. Members of a small north-country 
Community Association recently discovered a case of tuberculosis 
among the membership, consulted with the local Medical Officer of 
Health, financed treatment for the member and afterwards financed 
and organized, in co-operation with the medical authorities, a 
sun-ray clinic. Women on a new housing estate, after themselves 
surveying neighbourhood needs, decided to build, equip and run 
a nursery school. Both were engaged on ‘projects’ of an adult 
type which compare favourably in educational value with anything 
done in schools, and the examples could be multiplied. 

The Community Association, particularly when it has permanent 
premises, also provides valuable opportunities for members to learn 
from their environment. A really well designed, well decorated and 
well furnished Community Centre influences standards of taste in 
colour and design often as effectively and certainly more widely 
than the organization of a class. What is true of decorations could 
be true of cooking and, more easily, of pictures as well as of many 
other things. Space can be deliberately used, too, for educational 
purposes. A very few centres already have attractive libraries and 
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reading rooms, at least one is known to have a radio listening room 
for those who wish to use the radio as something other than 
background noise. More commonly use is being made of wall space 
for exhibitions of all types, wall newspapers and displays. Even a 
notice board with a selection of the more useful film reviews saved 
from salvage and displayed when films reach the local cinema 
can in the long run be a significant addition to the educational 
environment. 

Environment is human as well as physical. It is not the least 
important educational feature of the Community Centre and the 
Community Association that they bring together into a common 
environment people who might not otherwise meet socially. In 
some cases membership is drawn from all income groups and social 
classes, though too often Community Centres tend to be ‘ one class’ 
organizations even when the character of the neighbourhood is 
mixed. Knowledge of other people’s ideas, interests and prejudices 
and sometimes of facts results from meeting, and there is a beneficial 
effect on social behaviour especially of younger members. 

In adult education theory and practice often differ. It would be 
an exaggeration to say that the Community Association movement 
at present realizes its potentialities as an agency of adult education. 
Associations rarely represent the neighbourhood perfectly. In 
matters of class provision progress has been and will probably 
for some time remain slow. The variety of social events organized 
is often very limited and organization, instead of providing a wide 
training in practical democratic effort, too often lies in a few 
willing overworked hands, including those of the wardens and 
other paid officers. Education through environment is entirely 
unplanned and sometimes a bad rather than a good influence. 

In an Association or Centre which is inevitably a popular and 
democratic institution, really good leadership is vital. A warden 
needs a real understanding of the Community Association move- 
ment as well as of his fellow men, a high degree of patience, tact 
and imagination and organizing ability. Recruitment of the right 
type is not made easier by salary scales in the main lower than 
the Burnham Scale and there is at present no training course 
planned specifically for neighbourhood work. There is still con- 
siderable division of opinion as to the right type of course and the 
right source of recruitment of wardens, in particular as to whether 
a degree is essential and whether interchangeability between 
teaching and community centre work is desirable. 

Local education authorities, too, sometimes fail to understand 
the real nature and potentialities of the Community Association. 
There is a tendency to confuse the roles of the Community Centre 
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and of the Evening Institute. Many development plans for Further 
Education appear to regard the problem of Community Centre 
provision as one of tacking rooms suitable for adult classes on 
to projected modern secondary schools or county colleges. If the 
Community Association movement is to develop fully, proper 
understanding of its nature is essential and its essence is that of a 
neighbourhood club as a basis for the widest possible variety of 
activities, social, recreational and educational. Its educational 
purpose will be served by and through proper attention to all those 
functions and by no means only by the organization of classes. 


THE FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS IN NORWAY 
by LIEF WILHELMSEN 


HE Folk High Schools have long been recognized as. 

perhaps Scandinavia’s most outstanding and original achieve- 

ment in the educational field, and the present efforts in this 
country to set up a nation-wide system of adult education has 
increased the British interest in these schools to a remarkable degree. 
While I have no illusions that the Folk High School is the only 
answer to the need for adult education or that it can be uncritically 
transplanted to this country, I believe that its leading ideas, properly 
interpreted, would prove as valuable a stimulus in the democratic 
schooling of British youth as they have proved in Norway. I hope 
therefore, that the following account of the history and achievement 
of the Folk High School may be of some interest to the readers 
of ADULT EDUCATION. 

From a present-day point of view we are justified in speaking 
of the Folk High Schools as Scandinavian. Historically, however, 
they are of Danish origin, and in spite of their thorough acclimatiza- 
tion in Sweden and Norway, Denmark has never ceased to be the 
Mecca of the leading men of the movement in the whole of 
Scandinavia. This is the more striking as the Norwegian Folk High. 
Schools have always been active centres for the development of 
the country’s national culture at the expense of the old Danish 
traditions from the time of the union. 

The first Danish Folk High School was founded in 1844, and 
was soon followed by others. The man to whose ideas and work 
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they owe their foundation is N. F. S. Grundtvig, the great Danish 
poet, scholar, and religious thinker, whose influence is traceable in 
so many fields in nineteenth century Scandinavia. In most aspects 
he is a typical Romanticist, but his Romanticism is not of the 
mystical and exotic type so common on the Continent, particularly 
in Germany. In his realism, idealism, Christian piety and simplicity, 
he rather reminds one of some English Romanticists, particularly 
Wordsworth, and indeed Grundtvig is outstanding among his con- 
temporaries for his knowledge of and interest in English literature 
and thought. 

Several of Grundtvig’s leading ideas made it natural for him 
to become an educational reformer. His intensely personal religious 
convictions, admirably characterized by his followers as ‘ cheerful 
Christianity’, made him react both against the lifeless orthodoxy 
or pedantic rationalism of many churchmen, and against the strict 
and gloomy puritanism of large sections of the people. Since 
religious instruction in the State Schools was controlled by the 
church, Grundtvig’s criticism of the church also became a criticism 
of the schools where religious instruction was still the most impor- 
tant subject. But his dissatisfaction with the existing Danish schools 
went much further. He, the brilliant scholar, had an intense 
antipathy towards the conventional grammar school, labelled by 
him ‘the black school’. He disliked its concentration on classical 
studies and consequent neglect of national Danish history and 
literature. He disliked still more its teaching methods and outlook, 
accused it of being too bookish, too dry, too little inspired. The 
grammar school did not, he maintained, educate at all, but only 
drilled the pupils to pass the examinations qualifying them to 
become bureaucrats. 

Against this Grundtvig preached the ideals that his followers 
soon tried to realize in the Folk High Schools. He wanted and 
got an education that could inspire young people with high ideals 
and interests. Grundtvig’s own cheerful, but earnest, religion was 
taken for granted rather than taught, and perhaps became all the 
more powerful in consequence. The main subjects of study were 
not the ‘academic’ ones of ‘the black school’, but history, litera- 
ture and philosophy, particularly in their Danish aspects, the aim 
being to foster knowledge of and pride in the Danish cultural 
tradition from the early ages. The teaching was only to a small 
extent based on books, because Grundtvig believed in the almost 
mystical power of the spoken ‘living word’, i.e. in the inspired 
teacher and orator. The pupils they wanted to get were young men 
and women of the people, particularly the country people, whom 
Grundtvig, like most Romanticists, saw as the core and hope of 
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the nation. As such people could not leave their jobs for long, the 
courses had to be short and concentrated, mostly six months in the 
winter. And as the pupils came from all parts, it was necessary to 
lodge them at the school. From the beginning, therefore, the Folk 
High School was a boarding school with the consequent immense 
advantage of welding the pupils into a real community combined 
with a spirit created by the teachers. 

Grundtvig had many followers in Norway, and in 1864 two of 
them set up the first Norwegian Folk High School. It was a success 
and was soon followed by others, all of them, like the Danish ones, 
situated in the country and drawing their pupils from the farming 
population. 

The Folk High Schools reached Norway at a very opportune 
moment. The Norwegian farmers, who in the nineteenth century 
were the overwhelming majority of the people, had come to realize 
their own strength and were preparing to take the power that the 
democratic constitution granted them. Because of Norway’s history 
this basically social evolution became also cultural and political. 
The ruling bureaucracy and intelligentsia represented a semi-Danish 
tradition in language and culture, but among the farmers the old 
Norwegian tradition was unbroken. In politics they opposed the 
conservatism of the ruling classes and what they considered their 
subservience to Sweden and the Swedish-Norwegian king. 

It is obvious from what has been said above about the funda- 
mental ideals of the Grundtvig movement that the Folk High 
Schools became powerful centres of propagation for the national, 
liberal and independence movement. The teachers, nearly all of 
them, were or became leaders of the movement and their pupils 
returned from the courses as ardent fighters in what they considered 
a battle for freedom. Their teachers really succeeded in inspiring 
them with ideals that they could live for and work on, as individuals 
and citizens. Even if we admit that they attracted only the best 
type of farmer lad, this is no mean achievement. An impressive 
number of leading men in local administration and even national 
political life have been drawn from former pupils first made 
politically and culturally conscious by a six-months course at a 
Folk High School. Many were influenced by this first taste of 
knowledge to take up further studies, privately or at schools and 
universities. Perhaps most important of all is that the returned 
Folk High School students often founded Youth Clubs in their 
villages. Through these clubs the Folk High School ideas were 
able to reach many more than those attending the courses. These 
so-called ‘liberal youth clubs’, soon associated in a national union, 
became cultural centres of the very first rank, and to-day, with their 
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thousands of members, must still be considered the most important 
agent for the cultural activization of country youth. 

The effects on education, however, of the Folk High Schools are 
not limited to its supporters. From the start their ideas met with 
opposition from several camps. The governments of their early days 
disliked them heartily as centres of opposition and unorthodoxy. 
They tried to counter their influence by setting up state schools 
for youth, one in each county, of a similar type. After the victory 
of the liberal and national forces in Norwegian politics in the 
1880’s, however, the two kinds of schools tended very much to 
develop along the same lines, so that the effect of the counterstroke 
became a further strengthening of this system of adult education. 
More serious was the opposition from the strict Evangelistic move- 
ment which had—and still has—considerable popular support. 
They were strongly suspicious of the Grundtvigian brand of 

_Christianity and condemned many of the subjects studied as too 
worldly. For a long time the Evangelistic opposition to the Folk 
High Schools took the form of a boycott, not only of the schools 
themselves, but of the Youth Clubs and other activities influenced 
by them. Later, however, they also found it necessary to do some- 
thing more positive. They then not only founded their own youth 
organizations, but also established their own Christian Youth 
Schools. Here, of course, religious instruction took the pride of 
place, but several other subjects were also taught, and though the 
outlook was narrow, there can be no doubt that the schools meant 
a further strengthening of adult education, particularly because 
they reached circles that were inaccessible to any other voluntary 
schools. Again, as time passed, liberal influences made themselves 
felt. To-day both the Folk High Schools and the Christian Youth 
Schools, though they have kept their independence, are recognized 
by the Government as valuable parts of adult education and receive 
big grants-in-aid. The total number of students attending courses 
last year at all three kinds of Youth Schools was some 5,000 (out 
of a population of 3,000,000, so that in this country it would 
correspond to some 75,000). 

The teaching of the Folk High Schools, however, was from the 
beginning criticized also by many who did not dislike the ideas 
taught. Competent observers protested that the reaction against 
fixed curricula, examinations and textbooks had been carried too 
far, and that enthusiasm was no substitute for solid knowledge. 
There can be no doubt that many tedchers very often talked over 
the heads of the students, expounding thoughts that were really 
beyond them. Also within the Folk High Schools themselves there 
have appeared reformers who have urged more extensive use of 
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textbooks and the introduction of new subjects of a more practical 
character, first of all civics. On both these points they have 
succeeded, though the Folk High Schools have on the whole 
resisted the temptation to become ‘practical’. 

This temptation was particularly strong after many of the ideas 
the old Folk High Schools had stood for gained general recognition 
and ceased to be controversial. That they managed to keep true to 
type was first of all due to the fact that as champions of national 
cultural traditions and language they were as active as ever. It 
should not be denied, however, that in the years before the last 
war they were in danger of becoming dangerously provincial and 
narrow, out of touch with the real problems of the age. 

That their position to-day is again a very strong one is due to 
the experiences of the war. The people and the educationists have 
re-discovered that democracy and freedom can only thrive in a 
people educated to it, and that in this education ideas, independent 
thinking, and enthusiasm, are as important as knowledge of facts. 
We therefore find to-day, not only a revival of the spirit and 
influence of the old Folk High Schools, but perhaps more signifi- 
cant, the founding of new ones. The most important of the latter 
is the so-called Workers’ Folk High School established near Oslo. 
Its importance lies in the fact that here we find the Folk High 
School adapted to a new class and new ideas, for the students are 
urban workers and the school is owned by Labour organizations. 
Of corse, many people dislike it for being ‘ political’. I do not 
consider that at all dangerous or even new. After all, as its 
opponents were quick to see, the old Folk High School was very 
far from being non-political in the nineteenth century, neither can 
the Christian Youth Schools be said to represent the views of more 
than a faction. One might indeed perhaps say that the Folk High 
School ceases to be alive when it attempts not to offend anybody 
and to please everybody, for ideas are never non-controversial. 
The great thing is not to exclude opinions you happen not to 
share, but to ensure that freedom is given to all opinions. That 
implies, as will be readily understood, that the Folk High Schools 
must be voluntary and independent. The State may recognize their 
services to the community by financial support, but never be allowed 
to control them. 
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SOME NOTES ON AIM AND METHOD IN 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL CLASSES 


by RICHARD HOGGART 


GENERAL APPROACH 


T is a truism that we suffer to-day not so much from a lack of 
| isexnaton as from an inability to handle all the information 

which is offered to us. That most of this information is presented 
in a purely sensational manner aggravates our condition: there 
is rarely any suggestion that responsible decisions or action should 
follow from the reader. ; 

It should surely be no less a truism that in liberal adult classes 
the tutor’s purpose is primarily to impart not matter but a method. 
If the tutorial class teacher does not insist on a strict discipline of 
study to this end he may see his students leave their last class 
talking about Proust or Palestine, but their talk will have no more 
significance than their workmate’s gossip about football pools— 
and it will be touched with the snobbery of the partly informed. 

It follows that for the adult tutor the problem of communication 
is of the first importance. Internal lecturers may, and one knows 
that in fact they sometimes do, fail to connect with more than two 
or three of their hearers. The external tutor, on the other hand, 
needs to think as much about how things shall be said as about 
what shall be said: he needs to pay much attention to questions 
of teaching technique. This is not to suggest that he attempt to 
explain the ineffable ; there are places where words are no longer 
relevant, but most of us have still a lot to learn about communica- 
tion in atmospheres less rarefied than those. 


THE STUDENTS 


This section is inserted here because any notes on method will 
have little reality unless they take into account the special nature of 
our students. 

Some time ago a speaker, pointing out that many of these 
students cannot read with critical intelligence, said that in our 
classes we shou'd not concern ourselves solely with ‘ the cream’ who 
can so read. I do not wish to comment on his specific point but 
mention the statement because it contains a common, and, I believe, 
regrettable assumption—namely, that those who come to us with 
sharp critical intelligence are ‘the cream’ of our students. For 
our kind of work that seems a very suspect hierarchy in which 
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intelligence, or more accurately critical intelligence, ranks so high. 
The students I consider my best are respectively an elementary- 
school-trained boy in a steelworks office, an honours graduate in 
English with a research M.A., a forty-odd year old village-school- 
educated farmer’s wife, and a sub-editor on a provincial paper who 
went to a minor public school. Their common quality (which they 
share with almost all the other students) is neither intelligence nor 
academic knowledge. 

We are not out to create an intellectual elite, and must take care 
to avoid fostering a narrow snobbery of intellect and information. 
The best type of tutorial class student is one with a certain dis- 
position of mind which may be found in the educated and the 
uneducated, in the intelligent and the not-so-intelligent. It is—for 
want of a better phrase—a potential of sensibility. By that last 
word I mean more than is normally implied by its use in discussions 
about literature or aesthetics ; | mean a certain purity of intention, 
a sincerity which marks an undefiant kind of moral courage. How 
often one finds, as one begins to know a class, that in some way or 
another almost every student has the advantage in his approach to 
the work. If we so arrange our teaching that we always bat on our 
own wicket we may be able to maintain a guard that will deceive 
even ourselves. Once we move on to the students’ ground we are 
humbled to note the places at which their sensibility, their depth, 
their wit, are more finely developed than ours. 

With almost all, then, is to be found this ‘ potential of sensibility ’, 
sometimes informed by a fine intelligence, sometimes by an intuitive 
sense of fitness, sometimes by little more than energy and good 
intentions. It is this common possession of a questioning heart— 
questioning because of some want, some lack, some foretaste of 
joy, some reaching out after greater possessions of the spirit— 
which sends our students to the discomforts and ardours of the 
tutorial class. That is why it is true to say, as has been so often 
said, that in the end the basis of our work is spiritual. It is here 
that we come upon the relevance, both to the students and the 
tutor, of Carlyle’s ‘a loving heart is the beginning of all knowledge’ 
and of Maritain’s ‘I must know where I am, and who I am, before 
knowing, and in order to know, what I should do’.* 

It would not be appropriate to go on to the wider discussion of 
ends to which that last paragraph tempts. But its final sentence 
should at least preclude us, when we begin to discuss subject- 


* To a consideration of method Carlyle’s other well-known dictum also 
applies : ‘all that a university can do for us is still what the first school 
began doing—teach us to read.’ Maritain, Redeeming the Time (Bles), 
quoted E. F. F. Hill in Transformation Two, p. 24. 
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method, from repeating with G. D. H. Cole: ‘the rest—history, 
literature, the arts—should arise out of these basic studies, and 
should not be pursued independently of them, or apart from con- 
ceptions of current social purpose and meaning’.* Let us say 
no more now than that, though there are great differences in 
students, there is an important underlying unity, which brings them 
voluntarily to these classes, prepared to comply with their exacting 
demands. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON METHOD 


Throughout this section I shall, since I am a literature tutor, 
draw most of my examples from the teaching of that subject. But 
the principles illustrated are, I hold, of general application. 

Three preliminary demands must be made of all students. We 
have, firstly, to disappoint bitterly any desire for magisterial 
indoctrination. Their real education has begun when they realize 
that though the tutor may tell them the truth and nothing but the 
truth he is very unlikely to tell them the whole truth; when they 
realize, too, that the further pursuit of that truth is as much their 
task as his. Secondly, our students must be persuaded to withhold 
judgment where their tools are inadequate: in literature this will 
mean that their first major effort will be to enter into the experience 
which is being communicated, to see exactly what the writer is 
getting at. Thirdly, students of any subject have to learn to read 
more slowly since nearly all, when they join a class, have only one 
reading-gear, that which allows them to eye-read by whole blocks 
of phrases. They have to learn to bring into play finer and finer 
sets of gears, to lose the habit of reading simply at top-gear, the 
eye skimming across the page, the brain operating at surface tension 
as lazily as a cyclist turning the pedals on a fine downward slope, 
letting a stroke register only occasionally, content if many of them 
are only rote movements. They must be brought to see that on the 
difficult bits top-gear lets you down, the wheels make no further 
impression ; rider and reader give up. 

For the tutor too there are, I think, at least three important rules 
of method. The first of them is contained in Bacon’s, ‘He that 
cannot contract the sight of his mind as well as disperse and dilate 
it, wanteth a great faculty.’+ For we have, before any lecture, to 
work back from the place which we aim to reach, through our own 
half-forgotten assumptions and submerged foundation-knowledge, 


* G. D. H. Cole, Plan for Living, Essay No. I in ‘Plan for Britain’, a 
collection of essays by the Fabian Society, 1943. 

t+ Bacon, Advancement of Learning, quoted I. A. Richards, Interpreta- 
tion in Teaching, p. 216. 
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back to the point where this knowledge connects, by no matter 
how tenuous a thread so only it be a valid one, to the students’ 
own experience. To call this preliminary process ‘ simplification ’ 
is to give a wrong impression ; it is rather a working-back to a’ 
legitimate starting-point. 

Perhaps it would be truer to say that one works back to a point 
just ahead of the student’s existing awareness, and from there 
beckons to him. Because the second stage is the journey itself, the 
mountain climb, the exploration of the chosen theme. Here again 
it would be wrong for the tutor to /ead the students, in no matter 
how careful and friendly a fashion, to the top of the mountain; 
he has rather so to guide their progress that they are impelled 
always to stretch to the next point upwards (always the guide, 
never the cheer-leader, should be the motto). They may thus come 
to the end of each climb the richer not simply by the knowledge of 
its particular detail but by the grasping of the principles behind 
it; they will have been given notes towards a general method, not 
a set route for one more journey. 

For the tutor this demands more than thinking back mechanic- 
ally. It requires us to bear in mind that it was not the steady 
dressing of facts which quickened our own minds so much as the 
oblique comment, the seminal phrase, the clarifying correlation. 
The matter counts less than its presentation, the material less than 
the significance of its ordering. To change the metaphor, we have 
to try to find the points at which the curious mind will itself seize 
on the revealing correspondence and leap across the gap. We have, 
continually, to connect. It is easy, for instance, to say largely 
that our society is in danger of collapse, and that without the 
exercise of certain disciplines, the practice of the principles of 
democracy, etc., etc., etc. . . . in class we must reduce those abstrac- 
tions (no doubt heavy with meaning: for us) into understandable 
terms. We have to be continually staging the battle in a comprehen- 
sible form, so that our students may see its nature and the principles 
behind it. The moment for abstract statements, and that for their 
intellectual brother the generalization, come rarely and only after 
preparation (see Appendix A). 

All this moving from the happy valley of the surface approach 
is very slow work. For the students it may seem that only a little 
ground has been covered, and that there are constant halts whilst 
detailed examinations are made of small areas. On the tutor the 
demands are heavy; the method requires not only the careful 
preparation of class lectures but the planning of discussion, the 
framing of pointers and leading-questions for each week’s home 
reading, and the adjustment of each piece of written work so that 
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it fits into the stage so far reached and does not require the student 
to tackle a job with inadequate equipment. In a more profound 
sense it is for the tutor the way of humility. With much patience 
and self-denial he has so to prepare the clues that the student can 
from them evolve the way up, and gaining assurance at each stage, 
by the effort of his faculties, not by external help, lever himself 
on to each successive ledge. This is a difficult process, especially 
for those of us who are strongly tempted to exhibit. It is flatteringly 
easy to see the students, faced with a problem which they cannot 
answer, a ledge hopelessly beyond their reach, look in hopeful 
ignorance for the tutor to produce the necessary ladder. Far more 
to the point is to give them a chance to reach that ledge by their 
own efforts, the self forgotten whilst working out the steps by which 
their judgment, given a fair chance, may grapple from problem to 
problem. We must not so much indicate conclusions as frame 
questions (see Appendix B). ~ 


THE TUTOR 


It seems likely that the conduct of the university tutorial class, 
if only because of the great demands it makes, will pass more and 
more into the hands of the staff-tutor. There will always be, one 
may suppose, a few part-time tutors who run extremely good 
tutorial classes, together with some young men who feel drawn to 
adult teaching and decide to try it out before they attempt to take 
up full-time work. One hopes that such arrangements will continue ; 
among other things they will help to ensure that the conduct of 
tutorial classes does not become too formalized. ; 

To run one such class well demands a large amount of prepara- 
tion ; to run four or five is in every sense a full-time job. The class 
session is then almost entirely taken up with the detailed running 
of the courses, so that there is little time even for reading. The 
external tutor, no less than the internal lecturer, needs time in 
summer for reading, writing, research and general recuperation. 
I include recuperation because the adult tutor’s is a life with its 
own special strains, particularly the strain of isolation from pro- 
fessional colleagues and the weight of constant and peculiarly 
intimate relations with so many who are promising or lonely or 
unhappy or who need a leg on. 

But surely the isolation has in the past been unnecessarily great. 
The newcomer to adult work looks in vain for a written tradition 
to which he can refer. There is a tradition, of course, but it is 
fragmentary, carried on in the main by the single excellent tutor 
who works on his own and compares his results with no one. 
There is, for instance, a curious lack of publications on the technique 
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of the work. Almost all the books on adult education are written 
by administrators and deal with general ends. There are, as we all 
know, many such books. and it is useful for the tyro to read one 
of them for background. But of books which would allow us to 
compare methods, or of textbooks written with the special needs 
of the tutorial class in mind, or of books seriously getting down to 
the problem of popularization without vulgarization, we have 
almost none. I do not want to suggest a formalizing of method, 
but I do plead for a fertilizing discussion of technique by a group 
of people who are already kept unnaturally apart from one another. 


APPENDIX A—‘ On staging the battle in a comprehensible form’ 


In case my metaphor is not clear enough here is an account of 
a simple attempt on my part to follow this principle. 

Among the first obstacles in literature classes are the students’ 
attempts to cover a failure to use the tools of critical analysis by 
slipping in moral condemnation from unexpressed value-judgments ; 
and, conversely, when value-judgments are in place, to shove them 
off as ‘ matters of taste’. The problem is to show the necessity for 
distinguishing between these, without adding further to the confusion 
by simply jingling abstractions. I can only indicate the stage which 
my attempts at a solution have so far reached—with help from 
several who have written on the matter, particularly Dr I. A. 
Richards. Since the problem is not peculiar to literature classes 
other adult tutors have no doubt gone further. 

_ The students are asked to think of the work of an NSPCC 
inspector and are presented with four apparently similar statements 
on that work, viz: 


(1) ‘That man’s work is intermittent ’—i.e. cases for investiga- 
tion occur at irregular intervals. 

(2) ‘That man’s work is pleasant °—i.e. he spends much time 
travelling in the open, which the speaker enjoys. 

(3) ‘That man’s work is obscure ’—i.e. the complicated admini- 
strative process puzzles the speaker. 

(4) ‘That man’s work is good/valuable ’—i.e. he is succouring 
children, which the speaker believes to be morally good. 


They are asked to distinguish between the sentences and are 
given some help to that end, e.g. certain questions which they 
might ask are suggested. Afterwards a detailed analysis of the 
nature of the four sentences is made and the dangers of shifts of 
meaning pointed out (especially between sentences two and four 
and three and four, since sentence four, as was suggested earlier, 
is often either used in a bastard fashion or reduced to ‘a matter of 
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taste’). Finally, the students are asked to notice how some of these 
four elements are interwoven in most of the statements which they 
make on their reading, and are invited to watch for the spurious 
statement which relies on a shift of meaning to hide a disinclination 
to use the proper tools. 


APPENDIX B—'‘ On working back and the way of humility’ 


This awful example of the way in which some exercises were 
modified may illustrate my meaning. 

Anxious to make early use of exercises in critical discrimination, 
I began by reading to the class contrasting passages, one from a 
good and one froma bad author. After inviting comments, I 
verbally debunked passage b., with no clear separation of technical 
from moral judgments, and with great enjoyment to myself. The 
class were left not with an increase of grasp but hurt because they 
were aware that something which they cherished had been mocked 
and derided without their understanding why. 

Learning slowly, I began to look for exercises which did not 
easily lend themselves to shifts of judgment; I issued stencilled 
copies of the exercises to each student and allowed them a long 
time in which to read the passages; I stopped asking them to 
comment in class unless they felt sure of themselves—this to avoid 
embarrassment. Sometimes I gave the exercise as written work 
with at least a fortnight before they had to hand it in. At one point 
I found that all the answers seemed to me good. Impossible that 
they could all advance so quickly and uniformly—clearly, they 
were getting my measure and giving the answer which they knew 
I would like. 

There have been some intervening changes but at present, and 
with new classes, I do this: issue contrasting passages in which 
the comparison involves not primarily the making of value-judg- 
ments but a distinguishing between content, aim, tone, manner and 
so on. To use an analogy from textiles: I no longer flash across 
their line of vision a piece of real silk and a dazzling imitation, and 
then proceed to show them how hopelessly they have been misled. 
I give them a piece of woollen and a piece of cotton fabric, and 
forbid them to make value-judgments until they are able to express 
the difference between them in terms of texture, weave, weight, 
feel, etc. If these exercises are done in class, plenty of time for 
reading them is given. If they are difficult they are read aloud, 
since so many new students are unable to give body to their eye- 
reading. Then each student writes down as honestly as he can what 
he sees in the passage. No one sees his findings so there is no 
tendency to try to satisfy the tutor. After this I make a careful oral 
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analysis of the difference between the two passages as I see them. 
The strength of their convictions will decide whether, after this, 
any of the students wish to add to or dispute the analysis. 

Again, there is much more to be done on this, and I am sure 
that other tutors have gone further. I reveal my own scars so as 
to draw evidence from those who are more expert. 


EDUCATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
by M. DOMNITZ 


Mr Domnitz, who is an Honours graduate in History and Political 
Science of Trinity College, Dublin, has had considerable experience 
of both general and religious education. As a trained teacher he has 
taught in various types of schools, and was a headmaster for some years. 

He has also spent many years in the field of adult education, both 
as a lecturer and organizer; and has made a study of Vocational 
Guidance Problems. He is the Secretary of the Central Jewish Lecture 
Committee, and is engaged on a number of studies in group relations. 


NE of the crucial needs of our time is to develop a real 

knowledge of human relationships at all levels of the 

community, if we desire to preserve and strengthen our 
democratic way of life. Group frictions constitute a menace to the 
harmonious development of society, especially during the prevail- 
ing period of flux in contemporary affairs. Educationists can play a 
vital part in helping to eliminate prejudices and in tackling the 
current problems of intergroup tensions. 

The dangers such tensions have for our democratic civilization 
must be faced up to and dealt with in the schools, in the youth 
organizations and in the world of adult education. The need, 
therefore, is for a continuous and co-ordinated effort, in each 
neighbourhood, to develop an integrated programme of education 
in democratic human relationships. 


THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN 
We are greatly helped in this complicated study by considering 
the noteworthy experiment* that has been evolving in the small 


* The Story of the Springfield Plan, Chatto and Halligan (Barnes & 
Noble, New York). 
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American city of Springfield, Massachussetts. Its population of 
160,000, consisting of Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Free 
Churchmen, Greek and Russian Orthodox, is an admixture of 
British, Irish, French-Canadian, Italian, Polish, Scandinavian 
origins, together with a smattering of peoples from most European 
countries and other continents. Yet these various types of individuals 
have learned the fundamental concepts of true citizenship in a 
living democracy. 

This project of education in human relations was envisaged as 
a system that would include all phases of development from the 
nursery school child to the adult. It is quite clear, of course, that 
such a plan and similar educational programmes require the com- 
plete and fullest co-operation of teachers and parents to succeed ; 
until the whole community learn to live together in harmony and 
co-operation as the normal basis of human relationships. 

The Springfield Schools, accepting the principles of ‘living, 
learning, working and thinking together’, have set themselves the 
following objectives : 


(a) development of respect for all children as persons ; 

(b) development of democratic citizenship through democratic 
living in the schools ; 

(c) experience in wholesome relations with children of different 
backgrounds, nationality and religion ; 

(d) development of attitudes of desirable social behaviour. 


It should be noted that the staffs of the Springfield Schools are 
not satisfied with lecturing, or sermonizing, but literally indicate 
to their pupils how to practise the democratic way of life. Through- 
out the day in school the principles of friendship, fair-play, 
sportsmanship and understanding of other people’s viewpoints are 
inculcated, so that the Springfield Schools stress that lip service to 
tolerance is not sufficient. It must be lived continuously until it 
becomes the accepted process of living. 

In the Springfield Plan the programme is based on the theme— 
education in good citizenship and good neighbourliness. Numerous 
methods are outlined to teach the pupils, and their parents as well, 
the necessity of living and working together in a democracy. 
Education for better human relations permeates the teaching of 
all subjects until it is established as the focal point of the curriculum. 

The pupils also learn to study the contributions made to American 
life and culture by the many elements which make up the remark- 
able amalgam of the United States of America, and thus develop 
mutual respect for one another’s backgrounds. 

After five years of experiment in this new type of education in 
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mutual understanding, the Superintendent of the Springfield Schools 
has reached this conclusion: ‘It is my conviction that our... 
schools can do far more than they have in the past to develop 
democratic attitudes to eradicate the prejudices and biases which 
undermine the very corner stone of our national life. There is no 
place in America for racial or religious intolerance or discriminatory 
practices, whether they be social, economic or political.’ 

A most important feature of the Springfield Plan is the way in 
which the children are allowed to act in a responsible manner. 
Nearly every classroom has its own committee with specific tasks. 
Through developing in the children a sense of responsibility and 
co-operation and giving them the opportunity to practise their 
duties of community living, it has been noted that a number of 
positive results developed, such as: 


(1) An increased ability to live and work together harmoniously 
—this applies to teachers as well as to pupils. 

(2) A better understanding and appreciation of what various 
peoples have contributed to our civilization. 

(3) A growth in independent thinking. 

(4) A breakdown in the clique which had been the pattern of 
social relationships of the-children and the discovery by 
pupils that intolerance is completely out of place in a 
democratic society; there appeared to be more mingling 
among children of different religious faiths and origins. 

(5) The acceptance of differences in race and colour in the class- 
room and on the playground was carried over in the attitudes 
which the children took back to their homes. The resulting 
unconscious re-education of parents by children is one of 
the important results of learning to eliminate prejudices. 


Older students take part in the High School Town Meeting—a 
plan for learning the methods of democratic procedure, practising 
the processes of democratic group thinking, and applying the 
principle of democracy to actual life situations. Experience of this 
type of gathering resulted in free discussions, increased power to 
do straight thinking, appreciation of the need for fair play in all 
human relations, the possibility of making a contribution to the 
improvement of school, city or nation. 

To prepare Springfield’s youth to analyse conflicting viewpoints, 
they examine the whole field of public opinion; what it is and 
how it is formed; and how it is affected by propaganda and 
prejudice. And most importantly, students question themselves in 
regard to their own prejudices and wishful thinking and are brought 
to realize the dangers to the community and to their relations with 
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others from the acquiring of opinions based on propaganda, not 
fact ; on rumour, not research. 


‘THe ADULT PROGRAMME 


Appreciating that it was’ essential to interest the community as 
a whole in any plan that envisaged « total war against intolevance, 
the Superintendent of the Springfield Schools developed a strong 
adult education programme with the objects of interpreting to the 
parents and to the adult community generally what the schools 
were doing ; of encouraging an active interest in communal affairs 
on the part of adults, and of developing intelligent discussion of 
current problems under expert leadership. 

In order to bring the plan home to the community, educators 
addressed the Parent-Teachers’ Organizations and various types of 
local associations on the programme of democracy in the schools, 
while the newspapers and radio programme also helped to arouse 
public interest. 

A report issued on the adult interest in this scheme states, ‘It 
has enlisted enthusiastic support of a large section of the population 
. » . experienced observers remarked that the non-partisan political 
rallies had raised political thinking in the city to unprecedented 
levels of intelligent interest and was a most important development 
in Springfield for many years. In general it is felt that there has 
been a quickening of interest in communal affairs and a new 
impulse given to the solution of vital problems.’ 

The Springfield Plan is regarded by many American thinkers as 
a positive and constructive approach to the problems raised by 
group hatreds and frictions. It has clearly indicated that the schools 
can do much to establish healthy living patterns by the develop- 
ment of harmonious human relationships, and that education can 
reduce, if not entirely eliminate, the causes of racial and religious 
conflict. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC LIVING IN OuR SCHOOLS 


In this country also there is a growing consciousness amongst 
educationists that the foundations of sound human relationships 
must be laid in the schools ; and that teachers can make possible 
a sense of the community in the school itself, which will prepare 
the way for a full appreciation of democratic values—an essential 
characteristic of sound human relations—in the child’s mind and 
outlook. 

A noteworthy example of imaginative techniques in developing 
the social environment of the child and enabling him to appreciate 
the factors involved in our complex society is described by 
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A. H. T. Glover,* who was responsible for working out a number 
of imaginative projects in a Sheffield school. From their co-operative 
studies, the pupils at this school concluded that only if mankind 
was motivated by the wisdom distilled from the works of great 
moralists and thinkers, and inspired by the community spirit so 
perfectly summed up in the Psalmist’s words, ‘How good and 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity,’ could the 
direction of human knowledge and power into universally advan- 
tageous channels be ensured. 

In assessing the progress made in these schools in this field, we 
are greatly helped by the investigations promoted by the Schools 
Committee of the Association for Education in Citizenship. Their 
survey, Democracy in School Life, although limited to a study of 
conditions in seventy-six schools of varying types, indicates that 
a re-orientation of the school’s outlook regarding democratic living 
is taking place. Experience is sufficient to show the major principles 
of school democracy. 

The compilers of the survey enunciate these principles in the 
following terms: The primary purpose of education in a democracy 
should be the development of personality, the training of character 
and the making of citizens; so that each child should be able to 
develop himself as an individual personality alive to the possibilities 
and realities of the world around him, and should know how to 
play his part as an active member of his community, both socially 
and politically. The community spirit in the school depends upon 
sound personal relationships existing between the head teacher, 
staff and pupils. Each member of the school should be aware of the 
social as well as the educational purpose of the school, and must 
understand his part in both. Once the school is conscious of its 
purpose, a team spirit will grow embracing all members; thus a 
consciousness of mutual responsibility will bring with it a mutual 
respect. 

The child in such a well balanced social environment learns 
how to build up a full and happy personal life. This cannot be too 
strongly stressed since, unfortunately, there are many young people 
to-day who are socially maladjusted; characterized by timidity, 
lack of self-confidence, apathy, they are unprepared for social 
living ; as they grow older they become anti-social, the carriers of 
prejudice and friction, often finding their outlet in those groups 
which deliberately foment tensions in the community. So that it is 
our schools which must provide the training in social living, without 
which neither can the individual meet life’s tests with joy and 
equanimity, nor can civilization survive. 


* New Teaching for a New Age, Nelson. 
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A valuable account of the teacher’s fundamental role in develop- 
ing the democratic way of life is given in a report entitled Citizen- 
ship in the Training of Teachers, drawn up by a joint committee 
representing the Association of Education in Citizenship, and the 
Association of Teachers in Training Colleges and Departments of 
Education. 

The following conclusions of this report are of especial interest: 

The essential element of moral training for good citizenship is 
a sense of social responsibility. The opportunities which arise in 
the course of university or college life for the consideration of civic 
and social ideals can be considered from both the religious and 
humanistic viewpoints. Those ageless principles, ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God’, and ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’, 
surely give to the performance of social and civic duties a force, 
which, if properly directed, should form in those who hold such 
a faith, a life-long inspiration; while the humanist approach, 
stressing man’s brotherhood, makes a strong appeal—to help to 
create a community in which each individual may work towards 
truth, goodness and beauty. 

Systematic efforts should be directed to encourage students to 
appreciate that their loyalty and responsibilities to the university 
or college should be regarded in part, at least, as a preparation for 
the civic duties which the citizens of a democratic state will be 
called upon to exercise in later life. 

It is essential for specific courses in social philosophy and ethics 
to be given so that the teacher-in-training may be helped to clarify 
his own ideas and standards of personal and social conduct, to 
develop some sense of purpose, and to appreciate the fundamental 
values of civilization. Such courses should include a discussion of 
the ethical principles common to the great religions and those 
underlying different social and political philosophies. Since the 
acquisition of the habits of clear, logical and objective thinking 
in the social studies is of profound importance for teachers, these 
studies must be given a major portion in the training college 
curriculum. 

The report concludes with these words: ‘The work of teachers 
in educating citizens of this world is not spectacular, yet it may 
prove, if time be given, the most effective answer to the threat to 
life on our planet and the surest hope of using man’s great power 
for man’s benefit.’ 


ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


The carry-over of those social values which will help to produce 
better human relations from the school to the adolescent and adult 
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stages is obviously most essential, since without this the work of 
the schools in producing a social environment free from prejudice 
is completely stultified. 

It is clear that the many existing frictions can only be resolved 
when people in every phase of society are stimulated to contribute 
towards a creative and constructive citizenship. It is encouraging 
to note that opinion in official circles recognizes education as a 
vital means of developing harmonious and co-operative relations 
between individuals and groups. 

The Government White Paper on Educational Reconstruction, 
for example, stresses: ‘It is thus within the wider sphere of adult 
education that an ultimate training in democratic citizenship must 
be sought’; while the Ministry of Education’s pamphlet on 
Further Education is surely a stimulus to all who desire to go 
ahead with this crucial task of education in human relations as a 
developing factor in our national life. As this publication succinctly 
puts it, ‘We must plan for a balanced community of well balanced 
men and women,’ and points to the situation that ‘ To-day there is 
a palpable need for fully-trained citizens, and we have the oppor- 
tunity to train them. The need is implicit in the responsibilities of 
a democratic society. The opportunity is provided by the greater 
leisure of a scientific age. There is here a vital challenge to our 
educational system.* For the training and preparation appropriate 
to the times must and can extend far beyond the statutory school- 
leaving age. There are no frontiers to education, a truth that has 
now become a guiding principle in the public service of education.’* 

The opportunity is clearly provided by the Education Act of 
1944 for a continuous development of our educational and social 
resources for a truly civilized community, and for this purpose 
makes possible a happy partnership between the central authority, 
local authorities and a variety of voluntary organizations. The 
urgency of the task is only too obvious, and if we wish to avoid 
a drift to totalitarianism, with its debasing of human relations, 
our community must be trained and equipped to preserve the 
democratic ideal. 

It will be generally accepted that a crucial phase in the educa- 
tional and social development of the community is that of youth, 
especially when the tragic results of Nazi Youth organizations in 
Europe are recalled. 

The Standing Conference of National Voluntary Organizations 
has indicated the importance of young people beginning early to 
habituate themselves to a responsible status in a free community, 
and pointed out that this can be done best by their free association 

* My italics—M.D. 
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in social units with neighbours, friends and leaders of their own 
choosing. They must have a proper share in the internal govern- 
ment of their clubs and, under guidance, bear some of the 
responsibility of preparing programmes of activities. 

Voluntary youth organizations are thus of great service in carry- 
ing forward the work of the school by providing education in good 
citizenship ; and by the living of the good life by their members, 
which, in the case of the religious youth organizations, means 
living according to the great spiritual teachings of one’s faith. 

The combination of well directed educational and cultural 
pursuits with the social content of learning to live with others and 
to respect their differences is one of the fundamental contributions 
the youth movements can make to society to-day. Through a 
variety of attractive techniques the different organizations have been 
successful in appealing to large sections of our adolescents and 
deserve the appreciation of the community at large. The problem, 
however, of young people who have not found themselves attracted 
to the youth organizations still remains to be solved. There is always 
the grave danger of such ‘unattached’ young people developing 
anti-social traits—juvenile delinquency has been sufficiently stressed 
as a contemporary problem—and being influenced by groups who 
are opposed to our democratic way of life. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The most difficult and yet perhaps the most urgent phase of 
education in human relations is surely the adult stage. For it is 
the adults of a community who can undo the good work being done 
in the school and by the youth movements. It is from adults that 
children can learn undemocratic and anti-social ways of dealing 
with inter-group problems. 

In a whole-hearted attack on this problem at the adult level 
we are greatly helped by the wealth of organizations who have 
pioneered and progressed in this field. From the university extension 
or tutorial lecture to the informal discussion circle, the voluntary 
and statutory organizations are providing a variety of educational 
opportunities for our adult population to obtain objective and 
expert information on many vexed issues. We have also learned a 
great deal about education in community living—a vital aspect of 
the problems under review—from the work of the Educational 
Settlements .nd Community Centres. 

Experience gained through the Springfield Plan and other 
American projects in human relationships confirms the value of 
such projects. The time is ripe in this country for the launching of 
a series of experimental projects in a number of local communities 
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on the development of good neighbourly relations, and on the 
problems that create tensions and frictions. (The present writer is 
now engaged in working out a number of detailed community 
projects.) 

There is a variety of possibilities in the carrying out of this 
proposal, since each area interested in its implementation may 
consider a different social unit to be most suitable as the co-ordinat- 
ing centre. The community and educational centres may suggest 
themselves to some as the headquarters of such schemes, since they 
develop the aptitudes and interests of their members for the benefit 
of the community. In other districts the projects might well be 
sponsored by a committee of local organizations, whose member- 
ship should include key people representing all shades of opinion. 
Sub-committees should act as a clearing house for all frictional 
issues and for the promotion of democratic human relationships 
in the neighbourhood or community. 

To strengthen the link between adult organizations and the 
schools, parent-teacher groups, already existing in many areas, 
should be organized extensively in order to develop informed public 
opinion regarding the ‘Democracy in school life programmes’, 
so that the schools may be encouraged by the understanding and 
co-operation of the adult community to expand their activities to 
fulfil the larger needs of democratic society. 

There is surely a vital part to be played by the religious denomina- 
tions in each area, since the great religious teachings, especially 
the principle of ‘Loving thy neighbour as thyself’, provide the 
common denominator of human relationships. Ministers of religion 
are in close touch with local affairs, and are in contact daily with 
many human problems. They can do much to remove points of 
friction as they arise. But it is clear, in addition, that local groups 
of religious leaders acting in a co-operative manner can plan 
various interdenor-inational functions where the local public may 
learn that prejudices and group discords are entirely alien to the 
basic spiritual foundations of true civilization. 

Local women’s organizations should have a special responsibility 
in a carefully planned community programme of developing mutual 
understanding and goodwill. The wives and mothers can set the 
tone of good neighbourly relations for their areas, once they are 
conscious of their vital role. 

The various national adult educational bodies, through their 
local and regional associations, can be of the utmost assistance to 
the co-ordinating unit for each area. They can provide the technical 
assistance for the organization of formal lectures, informal dis- 
cussion groups and so on, on the many issues which create friction. 
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They can sustain those participating in local neighbourhood projects 
by relating local to national experience. 

Specialist bodies, which have made studies of specific group 
problems and can provide expert speakers to address local groups, 
should be fully utilized, since it is only too clear that many people 
develop prejudices not from ill-will but from ignorance of *he life 
and thought of the many groups that constitute our national life. 

As a yardstick of progress in this admittedly delicate and com- 
plicated field of human endeavour, full use should be made of 
English and American studies on the sociological and psychological 
aspects of human relations. 

It is heartening that, despite the increasing complications of 
world affairs, this movement towards the elimination of biases is 
attracting increasing attention from’*men of goodwill everywhere. 
Since UNESCO has been accepted as a powerful instrument of 
international education, it seems axiomatic that the development 
of organizations for community and neighbourly understanding 
should be of paramount importance. Surely the organized efforts 
to lessen the causes of international friction demand the growth of 
harmonious relationships at the local level. 
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THE CLASSICAL BACKGROUND OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, by J. A. K. 
Thomson. (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE BEYWEEN THE Wars, by B. Ifor Evans. (Methuen, 
Ts. 6d.) 

A survey of a whole literature, or even of a period, is very difficult 
to write. If the writer has a point of view his survey may become 
unbalanced ; if he hasn’t his work will be uninteresting. If he does 
not mention all the well-known names, his work will not be compre- 
hensive ; if he does, he will have too little space to say anything very 
significant about any of them. This was the problem in book-making 
that faced both the authors of these books. 

Professor Thomson has overcome his difficulties triumphantly: his 
point of view, which enables him to be selective, is dictated by his 
title; his comments, being of a special kind, can be illuminating to 
the lay reader even when they are not extensive. In addition he earns 
the reader’s confidence at once by the justness of his observations and 
by his readiness to refer to the supporting evidence. The same can 
hardly be said of Professor Ifor Evans’ book. He feels the need for a 
point of view and makes the assumption that the inter-war years were 
years of a tragic crisis in our civilization. He then treats of writers as 
illustrating this. But such an assumption, unless most carefully handled, 
is bound to be somewhat external as a criterion of literature (it is 
difficult, for instance, to make Mr De La Mare fit into this scheme) ; 
and the author spreads his list of names so wide that his assumption 
does not govern his exposition with any subtlety, and he leaves himself 
no space in which to make penetrating critical comments about most 
of the writers he mentions. Realizing that this is his danger, he turns 
for a while to separate essays on some of the most interesting writers 
of the period, only to leave one with the feeling that while he may 
have printed quite useful introductory lectures on these writers he has 
not taken us much further than the studies in book form that we already 
have, After reading his book one is tempted to say that the attempt 
was premature, that the really useful contributions to our understand- 
ing of contemporary literature are much more likely to be sensitive 
(though partial) studies by writers who have a living critical view to 
advance, rather than attempts at comprehensive objectivity which 
leave the reader wondering whether there is a carefully considered 
critical attitude at all. 

Professor Ifor Evans has separate essays on E. M. Forster, Virginia 
Woolf, T. S. Eliot and others. These will be useful for students who do not 
have access to Lionel Trilling on Forster, or Mrs. Bennett on Virginia 
Woolf, or Matthiessen, Preston and Miss Gardiner on T. S. Eliot, but 
beyond this there would be virtue in such essays only if they were 
successive illustrations of a fresh critical insight, as in Edmund Wilson’s 
Axel’s Castle, and that can hardly be said of these. In his treatment of 
the non-selected writers Professor Ifor Evans too often gives us a sort 
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of ‘yes, but no’ comment and rapidly passes on. He tells us, for 
instance, that Dr F. R. Leavis has many critical gifts (without saying 
what they are or illustrating them) but that he is often offensive in his 
condemnations. In support of his latter point he does quote an example, 
a sentence of condemnation of Meredith’s Modern Love, but he does 
not indicate at all what he thinks is unfair or misguided about the 
criticism. I can only say that it seems to me pretty near the mark. 

Too often the reader is left feeling that the author’s statements are 
hasty or his criteria inadequate. It is not true, for instance, that Hardy’s 
vocabulary avoided all that was decorative and rhetorical (see The 
Temporary the All or The Convergence of the Twain). It is very 
doubtful whether Housman’s view of life deserves the high term 
‘tragic’; most critics would say that his view was one of pathos 
tinged with irony. Again, on a point of crucial concern to all of us° 
nowadays, it is not enough to say that contemporary art will not be 
healthy till large numbers of people can appreciate it without difficulty : 
one should surely explore the nature of the term ‘difficulty’ more 
closely. It is disappointing to have to say that this book is disappoint- 
ing; but it is. 

Professor Thomson’s book really does ‘fill a long-felt want’. He 
begins with a survey of Greek ahd Latin Literature, in terms not of 
completeness but of relevance to English writers, and then looks from 
the other side and discusses the various periods of English Literature 
in terms of the classical works that have influenced them most. 
Although the book has to be a survey it gives a sense of thoroughness 
and weight because the author makes so many specific references to 
poems or plays or prose works in the three literatures. Perhaps 
Professor Thomson might on occasion have quoted actual passages 
of verse and prose; it is rather a defect that in spite of the many 
references there is not one direct quotation from English Literature 
in the book. This would have given the reader a better basis for under- 
standing, particularly where an English writer had gone to the classics 
not merely for his matter but also for his manner. For instance, 
Professor Thomson gives high praise to Landor’s prose and, after 
allowing for native influences, says how near it comes to the best 
Greek prose. I cannot judge, but I am puzzled. No doubt others would 
disagree with me, but I can only say that Imaginary Conversations 
seems to me an elaborate museum piece, lacking the vitality of the 
finest prose. 

This book commends itself especially to those readers who are 
restive under the implication that anything ‘classical’ must be good. 
The author explains some of the conditions in which a classical 
influence may be happy and also those, especially in verse, where it 
can hardly lead to success if not transmuted. He notes the difference 
between the conception of the classics held in this country at different 
times ; he has some helpful observations, for instance, on the cult of 
‘correctness’ in the eighteenth century as often ‘ pseudo-classical ’ 
rather than classical. His discussion of the matters in which Dr Johnson 
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was and was not ‘classical’ is admirably balanced. So, again, is his 
distinction between the classical influences, such as they are, in Keats’s 
Endymion, and those in The Grecian Urn. 

Indeed it is in his particular observations even more than in his 
general account that Professor Thomson is illuminating. With one 
or two of his general assumptions one is not always completely happy ; 
his conception of ‘form’, for instance, sometimes seems a little 
external, as it so often is with critics trained in the classics. But there 
is hardly a comment on individual writers, however brief, that does 
not help the reader to a better critical understanding. How excellent, 
for instance, is the discussion of Hardy, whose view of life is described 
as ‘Greek’ only in the sense that like much of Greek Literature it 
has its roots in the hardness and precariousness of the peasant’s 
existence. Out of these conditions there arose naturally a peasant fear 
of the jealousy of the gods. But Greek tragedy attempted to moralize 
this view, Greek philosophy rejected it; and the best Greek criticism 
repudiated the element of mere caprice which such a view, held 
naively, must introduce into art. 

Too many books are said to be ‘ indispensable to the student’. This 
book, however, is indispensable to every reader of English Literature 
who does not know Greek and Latin, or does not know them really 
well. LIONEL ELVIN. 


New DEVELOPMENTs. (1) The Artist's Dilemma, by James Boswell : 
(2) Music, by Thomas Russell; (3) Ballet, by Fernau Hall: 
(4) The Book Front, by A. Calder-Marshall. (The Bodley Head, 
London, 2s. 6d. net.) 

These, the first four of a projected series, swell the multitude of 
‘little books’ descended from Benns and Penguin sixpennies, and like 
many other things nowadays, they cost considerably more and are 
worth rather less. The format is pleasant and perhaps the stiff boards 
are necessary to support the frail bodies, but for half-a-crown the 
purchaser has the right to expect an index. 

The good intentions of the publishers, and, presumably, their justifi- 
cation for launching yet another series of extended pamphlets, were 
to explore the changes and the potentialities in our ways of life 
consequent upon the effects of the recent war. For the purpose they 
chose ‘ people with much experience in the fields they treat, who can 
find the balance between an informative statement of fact and a 
personal critique of values. They seek to clarify the leading lines of 
development, which we need to understand in order to rebuild.’ How 
admirable, how true and what a difficult assignment, so that it is not 
surprising if the writers only succeed in surveying some of the facts, 
rarely extend the range of critical values, and for guidance follow 
lines already in existence or make suggestions which many would be 
wary or chary of adopting. Like current fashions these New Develop- 
ments have much in common with Old Forms masquerading as the 
New Look. 
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Each volume reflects very much the vocation of the writer and I 
think the best of them is by James Boswell because he writes and 
thinks like an artist. He maintains an individual approach and examines 
all the problems in terms of the artist in relation to the community. 
He is rather obsessed with a veiled cynical scepticism as far as society 
is concerned in its reactions to the artist and particularly in reference 
to the slough of despond known as commercial agt, but this may be 
more than justified by experience. Probably he had the advantage of 
the Arts Survey on the Visual Arts as a source for facts but he refreshes 
that tedious compendium with the courage of a point of view. And 
great comfort to the reader, he has style. 

Style is not Thomas Russell’s strong suit but he puts up a good, 
competent performance with an experienced practical grasp of all the 
difficulties and a suave diplomacy in the touchy passages. From his 
professional experience he sets most store by Education and Organiza- 
tion as the ways out for professional music, but it is a pity that he had 
to dismiss amateur music-making so perfunctorily because that may 
yet prove the way of salvation for all kinds of music. 

Fernau Hall’s contribution on the Ballet might have seemed better 
had it not appeared in company with the others. Whilst the increasingly 
popular realm of ballet is adequately surveyed the writer loses the 
main thesis in side-track descriptions of some of the ballets. Sterner 
choreography of the material would have been an advantage. Yet, 
when it comes to suggestions for the future, maybe Fernau Hall strikes 
the keynote of our time by, in effect, saying, ‘On with the Dance.’ 

Writing in an almost ruthlessly lucid way, Calder-Marshall presents 
an all-too-clear dialectic analysis of the see-saw between publisher and 
public, book-clubs and big business; it’s a cold war on the book 
front. But rather more than any of the others he does cut down to 
the roots of his problem. 

The authors are united in their appraisal and approval of the Arts 
Council, the work it has done and the machinery by which this form 
of state patronage operates. Their main projects for the future boil 
down or add up to a continuation or extension of this pattern com- 
bined with close professional unity. The artist implies an instinctive 
distrust of interference whilst the musician wants the exercise of more 
authority to maintain standards, thus reflecting the different attitudes 
of the creator and the performer. The dancers will not look any gift 
horse too closely in the mouth as long as they are allowed to dance. It 
is the clear-sighted author who envisages a super cultural merger of all 
these and much more, passing beyond the confines of region and coun- 
try to global organization, preceded by social and cultural revolution. 

If these essays truly present the pattern of progress, it may go hard 
with the individual. Blue-prints for planners seem to envisage such 
bleak and vasty places inimical to spiritual awareness. But there will 
probably always be some bold spirits who will scribble on the walls, 
blow a penny whistle, read a penny dreadful and cut a caper. 

TREVOR THOMAS. 
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Tue First Europe, by C. Delisle Burns. A Study of the Establishment 
of Mediaeval Christendom, a.p. 400-800. (Allen & Unwin, 1947, 
25s.) 


At a time when European civilization is in the balance responsible 
citizens will welcome Dr Burns’ timely study in the hope of finding 
there laid bare the roots of this threatened civilization. The critical 
reader will be richl¥ rewarded by a very readable, concise story of the 
age of transition from Roman to Mediaeval Civilization, of the break- 
down of Roman authority and the gradual emergence of new moral 
and social forces. The value of the book lies mainly in an amply 
documented account of social change and of the transfer of moral 
authority from the decaying and corrupt world of Imperial Rome to 
the Christian Church which consolidates its position amidst the ravages 
and hazards of a gigantic migration of peoples. For we have to look 
at the emergence of the Germanic tribes and the irruption of Islam 
into Europe in this light rather than as the invasion of a civilized 
Europe by savages and barbarians. This point does not come out at 
all in Dr Burns’ study. But unless we realize this we cannot understand 
the great power of the Church and of the christianized ‘ barbarians’ 
nor can we appreciate the difficulties which they had to face. 

The author is not a mediaevalist. That need not be a disadvantage 
in so far as he brings a fresh mind used to diagnose more recent 
trends and events to this well ploughed field. Nobody could accuse 
him of not seeing the wood for the trees. He rightly concentrates on 
social change, a rise of new social classes and the transfer of moral 
authority. In this connection, the chapters headed Kings’ Bishops, 
Laws and Canons, Monks and Nuns, Workers and Pilgrims are 
particularly instructive and valuable. But it will be advisable to read 
alongside with Dr Burns’ book the fascinating Economic and Social 
History of Mediaeval Europe, by H. Pirenne. When dealing with 
Christianity in general and the papacy in particular Dr Burns is on 
less firm ground for here his rationalism gets the better of his historical 
sense. This is particularly noticeable in his adverse verdict upon the 
influence of the Old Testament on Christian ideals and conceptions, 
and specially in the last chapter. Mediaeval Europe is Christian, its 
unity derives from Christian dogma, its social cohesion from Christian 
ethics. Yet Dr Burns pays insufficient attention not only to the power 
of Faith—and mediaeval Faith among its best representatives was much 
more reasoned and intelligent than he would admit—but also to the 
other motive force which is as old as man, the lust for power. 

He is correct in stating that Christendom has changed betweer the 
time of St Augustine and Gregory the Great, but he is wrong when he 
maintains that Christianity has changed. Christian dogma and ethics 
have not changed, only their interpretation, and it is precisely the 
existence of absolute values which has given the Church its power 
and coherence. In a world of rapid change, of deterioration of morals, 
of frustration and uncertainty, Christian principles offered that salva- 
tion for which mediaeval man was longing. Whether the Church has 
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always used this power for Christian ends is, of course, another 
question. But value judgments are dangerous and in any case per- 
missible only when based on absolute moral standards. 

Dr Burns has stated with commendable clarity the problem of moral 
authority in the period under discussion and its struggle against power 
and wealth, but he seems to have forgotten Lord Acton’s famous saying 
that power tends to corrupt. Popes and Bishops no less than Emperors 
and Nobles are only human after all. 

The discrepancy between theory and practice or, as we might say, 

between ideal and performance, is treated rather onesidedly in con- 
nection with the contrast between the spiritual and the temporal. It 
was certainly unavoidable that the Church, which was for a long time 
the only possible successor of the Old Roman Civilian authorities 
either in its own right or as the administrator appointed by the 
invading Germanic Princes, should be drawn into the political struggle. 
Responsibility of Government could not fail to affect, often adversely, 
the purity of motive, the moral principles inherent in the Christian 
Teaching. 
' The conflict between Emperor and Pope is not so much ‘the result 
of a fundamental distinction of functions between two kinds of social 
institutions ’ as a conflict for supremacy, of rival claims to the undivided 
spiritual/temporal Christian Authority between two Powers acting 
within the same Christian Social Order. Once the ‘temporal’ ruler 
was admittedly the ‘Defender of the Faith’ it was difficult to draw a 
line, and a clash was inevitable. That an institution built on the spirit 
and representing the highest moral authority suffered irreparable harm 
in this process is not the fault of religious ethics, but the result of 
human frailty and the failings of those wielding authority and power. 
Dr Burns seems to rationalize a little too much and not to give its due 
to the complexity of human striving and impulse. Nobody will deny 
that it was easier for ascetics who cut themselves off from society to 
live the Christian ideal than for a bishop who was at the same time a 
territorial prince. And yet, Society, rather than the monastery and the 
wilderness, is the testing ground for ethics and moral authority. 

As Society was organized in the early Middle Ages one cannot 
expect strong individuality, criticism and personal responsibility to be 
widely represented. Serfs cannot be thinking, active citizens in a 
democracy. Christianity has not made Serfs, though it has done 
something at least to abolish Serfdom: Serfdom was the result of a 
rural economy in the wake of the breakup of the Roman Empire and 
the decline of cities. (This explains why mediaeval civilization fully 
developed only from the twelfth century onwards in the towns.) 

Dr Burns speaks frequently of Archaism as the dominant feature 
in early Mediaeval Society. (Spengler calls the ‘Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation’ a pseudo-morphosis and means obviously the 
same.) Whilst there is no doubt that the early Middle Ages looked 
back to Imperial Rome it is not, we think, a conscious imitation for 
lack of something new and independent, but rather the expression of 
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continuity. The present generation is linked to the past no less than 
it looks to the future. For political reasons, with power as the dominat- 
ing motive force, it was necessary to claim titles and functions and to 
borrow established institutions of an earlier age and a different civiliza- 
tion in order to legitimize the actual exercise of power. 

Was the social ideal of the Early Middle Ages really an illusion as 
Dr Burns maintains ? Granted that the value of Christian personality 
was, for the masses of the people, not generally acknowledged, and 
that the equality of all the faithful did not find adequate expression in 
the social structure (how few people were actually free), as an ideal 
it was valid and inspired the best minds who tried to make life for 
the masses tolerable without shirking their responsibility by consoling 
these masses with the world-to-come. The Serfs and villeins, though 
dependent upon their lords and masters were after all, as Christians, 
members of the same Church even if separated socially from the 
superior laity and Clergy. 

There are quite a few instances where the Mediaevalist will not be 
able to agree with Dr Burns’ judgment and interpretations, e.g. in his 
rejection of Revelation and what follows from it for the unity of 
doctrine and practice and the unchanging validity of principles, or 
in his views on Judaism and Islam, or in his treatment of Charles the 
Great. But these are minor points compared with the wealth of 
relevant material skilfully collected and woven into a very interesting 
story. The author’s analysis of Monasticism and its contribution to 
mediaeval culture is excellent in its balance. The emphasis he lays on 
the contrast in civilization between Europe west of the Rhine and east 
of the Rhine as one ‘ between civilized life and culture as a natural 
growth of the soil and both as foreign importations’ is entirely justified 
and supplies a vital key to the understanding of Western Europe and 
Germany (which has excluded itself from this tradition with disastrous 
results for itself, Europe and the world) He rightly stresses that 
western civilization is ‘the result of a continuous tradition which 
retained many of the characteristics of the old Roman System’. It 
should, however, not be forgotten that there is also a strong Judeo- 
Christian element. 

No ‘good European’ will quarrel with his assertion that ‘ Western 
civilization depends not on any system of production or of govern- 
ment but upon religion and morality’. 

It is therefore much to be regretted that the untimely death of the 
author deprived us of the companion volume he had planned to his 
First Europe. His book should be a lesson to all students of Affairs 
that our first duty is to understand the foundations of our civilization 
in their own setting. 


E. ROSENTHAL. 
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BETWEEN THE Wars, by D. C. Somervell (Home Study Books). 
(Methuen & Co. Ltd., 43. 6d.) 


This book is, in the author’s words, ‘an attempt te assemble the 
main facts providing evidence for an answer to the question, why was 
the first great war followed by another?’ Within the limits of this 
question, which is one enabling some kind of form to be given to the 
otherwise miscellaneous collection of events between the wars, it 
offers a useful summary of events and policies. There are all too few 
vooks which attempt this task and many students in adult classes who 
might fight shy of works on single aspects of recent history, or who 
desire, in the first place, something shorter than Gathorae-Hardy’s 
A Short History of International Relations, 1920-1939, will welcome 
this book. But it is doubtful whether Mr Somervell has summarized 
the evidence in a fashion to answer the kind of questions an adult 
class will ask. 

It is sometimes said that history never explains the causes of war, 
but only describes with more or less accuracy in greater or less detail 
the circumstances preceding and accompanying war. There is that 
quality about this book. Here is an excellent summary of and judgment 
upon the motives and actions of the peacemakers of 1919; here is a 
sound analysis of the consequences of the reparations policy ; here a 
compressed description of changes in the states of Central Europe. 
In fact the book contains all the main events of the inter-war years ; 
most of the statesmen whose names need to be pin-pointed to make 
changes in policy or to be recorded as themselves main events in the 
time-chart are mentioned. But that persistent member of the adult 
class who seeks to know why the Germans, in the main, were prepared 
to accept Hitler and National Socialism and wants to know the answer 
in terms of his own experience will not be satisfied with a catalogue, 
even though accurate, of the political events which foreshadowed and 
were associated with Hitler; that student who wants to know about 
prices and wages in Munich France will not be satisfied. 

It is not perhaps altogether fair to criticize Mr Somervell for fail- 
ing to write the ideal textbook for an adult class. But it is important 
to recognize that this book, which is one of a series of ‘Home Study 
Books’, does raise the problem of how history is to be written for 
the adult with an inquiring mind and no formal historical interest. 
It is in fact just because Mr Somervell has produced so straight- 
forward and balanced an account of such complicated policies and 
years and has written it so directly and so free from abstraction and 
high-sounding generalization, that One finds oneself asking how it falls 
short of the needs of the adult student. 

It is true that anyone investigating the years between the wars needs 
to know the events and policies of which Mr Somervell has made a 
précis, and there is no doubt that the student who begins with this 
book and then follows up with those in the bibliography provided will 
be as well set as most undergraduates to answer the same kind of 
questions. It is often the fact that the task of the adult educationist 
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is to tear the student away from the sensational generalization of 
journalism or from the partisan judgment of the political pamphlet ; 
this he can only do with the aid of the kind of reasonable and lucid 
survey provided in a book of this nature. 

But the adult tutor knows only too well how difficult it is to wean 
even the most enthusiastic from prejudice by a recital of events unless 
those prejudices are the starting-point of the analysis. Here and there 
Mr Somervell blows the bubble of a popular prejudice as, for example, 
when he points out the inconsistency of the inter-war peacemakers 
who did not acknowledge that restraint upon an aggressor demands 
an effective force, and when he writes, ‘ The Battle of Britain was won 
by airmen trained and aircraft constructed under the despised govern- 
ments of Baldwin and Chamberlain, and since the end of the war we 
have been furnished with more striking evidence of the activity of 
these pre-war air ministries.’ He goes on to cite the work begun on 
radar in 1934 and 1935 which enabled the British Government by 
1939 to be far ahead of Germany. 

These are the kind of instances which are useful to begin the task 
of turning the views which the student already has towards the study 
of international affairs. In that ideal history book for the adult class 
which we all need, every formal study of the problems of politics and 
economics will be linked with that approach based upon a working 
knowledge of general interests and pre-conceptions which some day 
research in adult education may establish. In the meantime one is 
grateful for all attempts like this of Mr Somervell to present complica- 
tions lucidly and reasonably. 

NORMAN DEES. 


BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM, by Allan Flanders (2s.), is a Background 
Handbook published by the Bureau of Current Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. It is an excellent introduction to the problems of modern 
trade unionism and lays welcome emphasis on the need for expanding 
the trade unions’ educational programme. 


PENGUIN Music MaGAZINE No. 5, Ed. by Ralph Hill. (1s. 6d.) 


It is refreshing in these days when magazines about music are 
multiplying indiscriminately, to read one which does not stoop to 
conquer. The Penguin Music Magazine, whilst intended for the 
increasing number of intelligent listeners and amateur music-makers, 
provides a link with the professional musician. Its articles, though 
sometimes scrappy and undeveloped, are diverse and often provocative, 
whilst its lay-out is clear and attractive. 

There are a number of pictures in photogravure illustrating an 
article by Hubert Foss on the ‘Romance of Music Printing’ (wherein 
the reader’s appetite is whetted but not satiated. I wonder how many 
people realize the labour involved in immortalizing a piece of music). 
We also see the BBC Orchestra in mufti as well as in concert-action, 
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and learn of its successful tour in France, Belgium and Holland. 
Milein Cosman’s sketches of various musicians at work are vivid and 
life-like, and there are photographs of Glyndebourne and the produc- 
tions of Orfeo and Albert Herring. 

In the longer articles, Julian Kimbell inquires into the reasons for 
the deterioration in singing which has taken place since the last 
century. M. Montague-Nathan and Alec Robertson cross swords on 
the value of concert criticism, Julian Herbage conducts a Brains Trust, 
and Frank Howes’s speech at the third annual Cheltenham Music 
Festival is published. This latter article might well be digested by all 
those local authorities who are not yet out of the ‘drains and sewage’ 
state of mind and are ‘incapable of grasping’, as Stephen Williams 
says, ‘that the arts of music and literature are the shortest and most 
reliable cuts to the art of living.’ 

Ralph Hill has assembled a variety of talent in his critics. Scott 
Goddard has been touring the cinemas to pick up ideas about recent 
film music, new music is reviewed by Robin Hull, gramophone records 
by the Editor, radio music by Stanley Bayliss, opera by Stephen 
Williams and ballet by Arnold Haskell. In addition, there are live 
reports from the provinces indicating the variety and life in our 
musical pattern. Unfortunately these reports hark back quite a long 
way, and to read about ‘broiling heat’ and ‘Old Trafford’ in March 
requires certain uncomfortable adjustments. 


* * * * 


HANDBOOK TO Music, by Charles Myers. (Littlebury & Co., 15s.) 


The intention of this book is, apparently, to supply ‘ concise informa- 
tion and essential knowledge concerning the theory and practice of 
music and its modern developments’ and is intended for music students 
and ‘that large body of people who are after referred to as keen 
listeners, and who wish to acquire a clear understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the art’. It falls between several stools. 

In the first place, any keen music student could find the information 
imparted in many other books with more accuracy and style. In the- 
second place, the average listener would soon tire of disjointed details. 
In actual fact the book is no more than articles on fifteen composers, 
each composer receiving a section on his life and his music. There 
follows a brief index of other composers with short notes, a glossary 
of music definitions, a list of miniature scores, a short bibliography 
and general index. 

The best article is on Elgar (the author is a Worcester man), who 
receives sixteen pages of attention, whilst Bach is dealt with in six pages. 

There are continual misprints, misplaced or omitted punctuation 
marks, and some of the articles have been thrown together without 
thought for the reader. Sentences such as the following abound: 
‘They (Liszt and Schumann) were very impressed with him and the 
music he had written, the former gave Brahms the benefit of his 
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generosity and kindheartedness (for which he was noted as can be 
seen in his biography), the latter wrote enthusiastic accounts of 
Brahms’ music in the musical press (for Schumann, as can be seen from 
his biography was an important music critic as well as composer) and 
as a result, Brahms was invited to play some of his own compositions 
at a concert in Leipzig.’—or, ‘ As a whole, the piano accompaniments 
are simplicity itself though he does occasionally let himself go.’—or 
again, ‘The story goes that this was Haydn’s way of waking up his 
audience which, having had most probably a meal before setting out 
to the concert, were highly likely to be asleep.’ 

We learn that ‘ Napoleon attacked Vienna and, as might be expected, 
Haydn was very much upset.’ Referring to Chopin, the writer says, 
‘his manner of composing was painstaking, as was that of Beethoven, 
for he would spend much time over small details that would never 
have bothered such musicians as Handel and Mozart, thus fulfilling 
the much quoted phrase, “Genius is 10 per cent. perspiration,” a 
somewhat crude saying but nevertheless very true.’ Handel and 
Mozart presumably were not geniuses! 

I have spent perhaps rather more time than is warranted over these 
extracts, but it does seem a crying shame that paper should be released 
for this type of book when more copies of Bacharach’s Lives of the 
Composers, Musical Companion and other good general books are 
needed. 

Some of the points about the composers’ music are quite interesting 
but unequal. As for the glossary, many of the entries are positively 
misleading. We read that ‘Duple Time means that a piece is written 
with two heavy pulses in each bar.’ Two beats in each bar with the 
first beat accented would be more accurate. The Clarinet is a ‘small 
instrument fitted with a reed (much in the same way as in the Oboe) 
though its tone is much rounder in quality. Not to be found in the 
original scores of Handel’s works"! 

A False Relation ‘is a musical term applied to the use of a note 
that is chromatically altered in one voice to) the note which has just 
appeared in another part, for example a two-part chord consisting of 
C and E flat moves to a two-part chord consisting of E and G’ (I 
can hear our students and keen listeners digesting that!) A Passacaglia 
is ‘a form of musical composition consisting of a bass which is 
repeated over and over again, above which is placed music of different 
rhythms’. But no mention that the repeated tune is frequently intro- 
duced into other parts than the bass (as distinct from a ‘ ground-bass’). 

As for music’s modern developments, these appear to consist entirely 
of a number of exotic percussion instruments used in dance bands 
and liberally scattered through the glossary ; there is no mention of any 
ae more modern or important than Geoffrey Shaw or Alan 

Tay. 

The book in fact adds nothing to our musical or literary scholarship 
and is a bad pastiche carelessly thrown together. 


NORMAN HEARN. 
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LEATHERCRAFT, by Robert L. Thomson. (D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 
New York.) 

Lino Cuts, by H. E. V. Gillham. (Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., 3s.) 

CLay MODELLING, by A. G. Carter. (National Association of Girls 
Clubs and Mixed Clubs, 1s. 6d.) 

ARCHITECTURAL MODEL-MAKING, by Monica E. Burrows. (National 
Association of Girls Clubs and Mixed Clubs, Is. 6d.) 


One aspect of all craft work has not, in the present writer’s view, 
been sufficiently emphasized by most textbook authors: that skill of 
hand alone will not produce a work of true merit. On the word of a 
fine craftsman, such is the fascination of the right accomplishment of 
the various processes the given craft demands that the aesthetic content 
and even the purpose of the finished object have little or no place in 
the mind. H. G. Wells once declared that the extraordinary fascina- 
tion in making, say, a submarine, completely overwhelmed in the mind 
of its creator the purpose of that instrument. Therein lay the danger ; 
technology in the hands of those devoted to technology for its own 
sake. In a small and what might at first seem an unimportant way 
(except that every small endeavour moves with the trend of the larger) 
the craft textbook reveals the same attitude. For example, Chapter III 
in Leathercraft shows the making of a leather book-mark. Apart from 
the commonplace quality of the design in process of being wrought 
upon it, as shown by the photograph, does anyone ever want to use 
a leather book-mark ? 

It has been maintained by a wise man that all true ornament arises 
from exuberance of spirit. Is there no place for exuberance of spirit ? 
True, it is difficult to combine aesthetic satisfaction with the precise 
instruction demanded of a textbook, and with the necessary emphasis 
on mastery of technique ; but these factors are part of a problem to be 
solved, not evaded. 

Another difficulty for the craft-beginner occurs when practice is 
realized as a necessity: ill-considered design, clumsiness in handling, 
lead to inevitable disappointment and discouragement. ‘ Usefulness’ 
will not save the work. Attaching first attempts to the idea of useful- 
ness brings into existence unnecessary articles so often found in gift 
shops. Far better would it be to master technique by making ‘experiment 
in sampler form, of value to the experimenter only. Was it not Henry 
James who said ‘never make your experiments in public’? Part of 
the degraded appearance of life at the present time is due to the fact 
_ that we have no respect for Public Appearance. 

Yet Leathercraft, a book of 143 pages bound in boards, is a very 
good textbook on the work. The explanatory photographic illustra- 
tions are particularly good, whilst the diagrams are efficient and 
admirably clear. The book contains a short but interesting account of 
leather throughout the ages, including a useful note on its treatment 
from raw to finished state. Those who contemplate making a start 
= eg in this material, would do well to provide themselves with 
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In Lino Cuts the illustrations are plentiful and practical. It is a 
pity, though, that colour has not been more imaginatively used and 
shown. The procedure is simply and directly expressed, proving this 
to be a very suitable craft for the teaching of Art to children, whose 
drawings reproduced here show their natural liveliness and freedom 
in attack. 

The quality of the teaching in the text of Clay Modelling is of a 
high order. To quote the author, ‘it cannot be too fully recognized 
that the creative effort of one person is his or hers alone, and that 
no one but themselves can carry the work to its logical conclusion’. 
Instruction is given simply and attractively: the illustrations, though 
few, make the method abundantly clear, whilst giving an idea of the 
beauty of form possible to this most sympathetic material. 

Many people have a passion for the thing in miniature. Merely to 
reduce bulk would seem to bring the mind within the confines of fairy- 
land. The diminishing glass, the Chinese dwarf garden, even the Lord’s 
Prayer engraved on a threepenny piece, come within the realm of 
fairy-like reality: as, indeed, does all play with scale. This little book 
on Architectural Model-Making gives excellent instruction in the way 
of working out such play. It must be admitted, however, that it takes 
a good deal of rudimentary knowledge for granted. As the author 
remarks, ‘a knowledge of geometry is useful in setting out accurately 
the slopes of the roof’. Imagination is greatly helped by the suggestions 
given in the use and application of miscellaneous material. Besides the 
keen pleasure experienced in creating a thing in miniature there is, of 
course, the very practical gain in precision, and in the realization of 
completeness in all final large achievements. M. MCLEISH. 


FRoM COBBETT TO THE CHARTISTS, 1815-48 (History in the Making, 
Vol. 1). Ed. Max Morris. (Lawrence and Wishart, 5s.) 


This is a most useful collection of extracts from original sources on 
the history of the working-class movement. The editor has brought a 
fresh and lively mind to the vast number of documents available and 
has chosen his material wisely. Adult students will welcome his approach. 

D.W. 


UnusuaL STUDENTS, by Harold Watkins. (Hugh Evans & Sons Ltd., 
Brython Press, Liverpool, 8s. 6d.) 


This book reads as freely and as intimately as a diary and it says 
more about the essential content of adult education than the average 
official report on the subject. Mr Watkins writes from a wide and 
varied experience as a full-time tutor in South Wales during periods 
of both bleak depression and carefree prosperity. He has taught miners, 
steelworkers, bank-clerks, railwaymen, farmers, clergymen, all sorts 
and conditions of men, and not a few women, too. It is his account 
of these people as people, their aspirations and occasional frustrations, 
that makes up the bulk of his writing. 


. 
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The author draws a series of pen-pictures of some of his students 
—perhaps the unusual ones, designating each by initials. Some of these 
can be identified quite easily as they now occupy prominent places in 
the public life of the country. Even more interesting are the unknown 
students. The girl with ‘a passion for economics’ who trudged over 
a mountain year after year in all weathers. She later entered Ruskin 
College much to the consternation of the local people who never 
ceased to wonder that such a thing could happen to a young working 
girl, and that she should have so strange an interest! The solicitor 
who attended an almost exclusively miners’ class but revealing the 
real democracy of learning, was easily the best mixer in the group. He 
later became Town Clerk. Although it would be particularly interest- 
ing to learn if he kept up his attendance after this appointment, 
unfortunately the writer passes on to narrate another story at that 
point. 

The tendency of students clamouring for ‘ big names’ is mentioned 
and in decrying it in favour of the students themselves reading their 
own self-prepared papers at summer schools, Mr Watkins will be 
readily commended by other tutors who, like the reviewer, know the 
disproportionate place the ‘lure of celebrities’ has for classes of adult 
students. Listening to a dozen well-known and worthy leaders at 
occasional gatherings is no substitute for regular less spectacular work 
accompanied by systematic reading, essay writing and discussion. 

There is a useful chapter on Adult Education in U.S.A., a back- 
ground the author knows from observation whilst he was Rockefeller 
Research Fellow. It would seem, however, that his personal opinion 
of Mr Chamberlain’s foreign policy is a digression which does not fit 
in appropriately with the theme of the book. 

GWYN ILLTYD LEWIS. 
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